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Murdoch tactics may be outlawed 


ROGBMRAPP 

and MATHEW HORSMAN 

Corporations that avoid paying 
billions of poonds in tax every 
year — such -as Rupert Mur- 
doch’s News International - 
could be caught out by a new 
rule being considered by the In- 
land Revenues 

Instead of being allowed to 
shift money from company to 
company and from country to 
country simply to avoid paying 
tax, corporations would hate 10 
be able to show that the 
transactions had a valid business 
purpose. 

The proposed anti-avoidance 
measures, similar to those al- 
ready in use in countries such 
as Canada and Australia, come 
in the wake of revelations, first 
published in Ihelridqjendenti of 
the extensive use of tax avoid- 
ance tactics by companies such 
as News International, Mr Mur- 
doch's UK-based publisher of 
national newspapers. 

News International, which 
owns four' national titles inr-> 
eluding the Thwes and the&«,. 
has earned nearfy £lbn m net : 
profitesiixsl98£but has paid '; 
a net ea jareof only'l2l per 
cent..-' ■ 

Ithasmadeestensavemecf 
intra-corapanyr transactions,' 
sometim f^invQlvjng pS-shore . 
subsidiaries,that hare hadtbe 
effect ofmininHsmg,cottqfetely 
legalfy, itetaxbilL 

The Revenue is looking*! re- 
quiring UK-doimcUed compa- 
nies to Vdemonstrate that 
transactions have been madefor 
“bnsinesspoiposes” ratherthan 
simplyto avOid payingtax Oth- - 
er tax jurisdictions, including 
Canada;- have succeeded in 
damping down em tar avoidance 
through rigorous application 


of the business purpose test 

The fresh attack on corporate 
tax avokfers is contained m a Kt- 
tle-noticed consultation" docu- 
mcnt published by the Inland 
Revenue shortly before last 
month’s Budget. . . 

While the- paper, for which 
responses are required by next 
Mmch, has been gen era%wel- 
comed by tax advisersas an aid 
to interpreting . Britain’s in- 
creasingly complicated tax laws, 
some specialists believe thatthe 



Lidealbf pre-transaction rulings 
-(fedskmspn taxtreatmeaal giv- 
en by the Revenue beforetrans- 
. actions are. undertaken - is in 
v&ct Jinked with, general- anti- 
avoidance measures. ^ ■ 

T^Revennesays thatbring- 
mg m pre-transaction rulings 
woyld fit in.wittLthe introduc- 
ticb of Pay and FU^-aiad Selfr 
Aascssroctilbooause they would 
help, taxpayers -confofjr with 
their obligations, encourage 
vphml^ .complian^ with tax . 
few and make the UK more at- 
; tractive as a location for in- 
ternational husmessl ..." 

Bat some specialists believe 
that general anti-avoidance 
measures might be less than ful- 
ly effective because of the .dif- 
ficulty of proving the intent of 
the company involved. • 

~ Tteraovesffrxn the Revenue 
came amid growing signs of a 
mote concerted dampdown oh 
taxavoidanceby the authorities. 


The establishment 18 months 
ago of the Large Groups Office 
is helping different branches of 
the Revenue to co-ordinate 
their approach. But tax advis- 
ers also taOcof more aggressive 
tactxsbyinspectoiswboarein- 
creasingly being promoted on 
the strength of their success in 
investigations. 

According to the Revenue's 
latest annual report, the com- 
pflaocc unit last year recovered 
a total of £6.11 mi— equivalent to 
3.5pon the basic rate of income 
tax. 

The Labour Party has also set 
up a working group looking at 
corporate taxation. It has 
promised to ensure that com- 
panies pay tbeir fair share of tax. 

But Labour will not comment 
directly on the example of Mr 
Murdoch’s tax avoidance. 

Alistair Darling, spokesman 
on City matters, has said “you 
must never design a tax system 
to get at one person. It is a mat- 
ter of fundamental principle." 

. According to the Indepen- 
dent's investigation into News 
International’s public accounts, 
the compare earned £979.4m in 
net profits in the past 10 years, 
bufpeid only £1 1.74m in tax. or 
1.2 ber cent. 

Corporation tax in the UK is 
set at 33 per cent of profits and 
most companies pay between 20 
and 30 per cent. 

In addition to the entirely 
normal use of tax losses carried 
forward. News International 
has also used intra-company 
lending and borrowing, as well 
as foreign-exch ange transac- 
tions, to move profits and loss- 
es around the group. 

It paid no tax on profits of 
±7 /9m last year and does not ex- 
pect to pay any tax for some 
years to come. 








Curtain call: President Yeltsin smiles after leaving the polling booth in central Moscow 
where he cast his vote in yesterday’s election Photograph: AP 
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PM faces new Euro-revolt 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

PoHtical Correspondent ‘ • 

John Major is threatened with, 
defeat. tomorrow in another 
revbltby Euro-rebels .and with , 
the prospect of his overall Com- 
mons nuyority being eroded to 
just one. " ‘ 

He also faces renewed em- 
barrassment over the actions of 
the OfkXTegulaioc, peter Davis, 
who was yesterday under in- 
tense pressure to resign; anger 
over- huge . pensions for- the' 
heads of privatised utilities and 
protests by senior Tbry hack- - , 
benchers over the rail sell-off, 
Almost a dozen rebels; for- , 
meriy “whiples” Mft and these ' 
from fishing constituencies 
could withdraw support m- * 1 
vote- tomorrow which comes. 


cuts in British fishing quotas at 
a Brussels meeting on Thursday. , 
A number of.Tbry.MPs are 
expected to air other EUgriev- 


BSE txeakttiiDUgh' - 

Humans cannot develop mad 
cow disease by eatingiafected 
beef, according to ground- 
breaking research by a British 
scientist..-; ; • 1 Page 3 


ances- following the Madrid 
summit, with Euro-sceptics re- 
newing calls for Mr Major to 
make an election manifesto 
commitment to rule out joining 
a single currency in the next par- 
liament. but complaints of 
timidity-lty.Euro-epthusasts. 

The divisions come amid ex- 
pectations that Mr Major wifi 
make a firm pledge for a ref- 
erendum in the event of a Cab- 
met decision in early 1998 to 
. replace the pound with the 
newly-named Euro. A Labour 
source suggested that that par- 
"ty was also inching towards the 
position that it would not go into 
;tbe-'riext election without 
promismg* plebiscite. 

.--.One MP Who intends to 
rebel. David Porter, whose 
n Waveney constituency covets 
Lowestoft, said he was pre- 
pared to resijgn die Tbry whip 
if there were sweeping cu te in 
Britain's quota. That Would re- 
duce- MrMajor’s official ma- 
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jority - discounting the other 
“whipless” rebel, Sir Richard 
Body - to three. If the Gov- 
ernment loses the by-election 
caused by the death of Stafford- 
shire North East MP Sir David 
Ligbtbown, the official major- 
ity over all other parties would 
be down to one, potentially 


hastening the election and de- 
priving the Government of the 
chance of a give-away Budget 
in an improved economy. 

John Redwood, the former 
Cabinet minister and Mr Ma- 
jor's July leadership challenger, 
drove another large hole in the 
Tory party's uneasy truce by 
launching a broadside against 
the pro-European Chancellor, 
Kenneth Clarice, for appearing 
to endorse plans for a single cur- 
rency. Yet more cracks ap- 
peared as a seven-strong 
delegation of backbenchers pre- 
pared to meet Sir George 
Young, Secretary of State for 
Transport, to voice growing 
concerns over rail privatisa- 
tion. Sir Keith Speed, the MP 
for Ashford, warned that the 
sell-off could lose the Tories the 
election unless the private sec- 
tor were required to pledge in- 
vestment in desperately needed 
rolling stock. 

Leading article, page 14 


Old enemies to 
meet at Wembley 


The draw for the I6-nalion Eu- 
ropean Championship finals 
yesterday revived football's old- 
est rivalry when England were 
1 drawn to play Scotland at 
Wembley. 

The resumption of a 107- 
game tradition which began in 
1872 drew gasps at the cere- 
mony in Birmingham and 15 
June is writ large in fans' diaries 
north and south of the border. 

“We always knew it was go- 
ing to be exciting; but when 
Scotland came oul it went off 
like a rocket. You could feci the 
buzz in the room,” Terrv Ven- 
ables, the England coacfi, said. 

England-Scotland games 
were abandoned after the 1989 
Glasgow match because of 
crowd trouble. Incidents in- 
cluded a riot by Scortish fans 
who invaded the Wembley 
pitch, dug up turf and broke 
wooden crossbars. There were 


also other problems involving 
fans eo route with many arrests 
in centra] London after Wem- 
bley visits which ended in 1 988. 

However, Glen Kirton. the 
tournament director charged 
with overseeing the biggest 
football event in England since 
the 1966 World Cup. welcomed 
the Scots “with open arms’*. The 
Scotland manager. Craig 
Brown, did his best to allay 
fears. “I can virtually guarantee 
there will be no trouble from 
Scottish fans.” he said. 

The matchis sandwiched be- 
tween the opening match 
against Switzerland on 8 June 
and tournament favourites, the 
Netherlands, on 18 June. 

The draw's other main high- 
light was Germany being placed 
in the same group as Italy. Eu- 
ropean champions, Denmark 
take on Croatia. Turkey and 
Portugal. 


Vicar so sorry for casting doubt on Santa 


SIEVE BOGOAN 


RaSwaycashcut 


breaking research by a British Avicarwho reduced Children in . After delivering his bomb- 
scientist ; • - Page 3 his congregation to tears by shell at St Lawrence’s Church, 
: telling them Father Christmas during whidi he told children 

Raiway cash CUt . : did not exist apedogisedyester- a^d two to nine that it was their 

Suh^ fo the raDways is being day, describing bis onseasonal parents^ who left Christmas pre- 
cut by a Ihkti in 15 'mtHiths’ tnne, revelation as ‘ifi-judged”. . sents under the tree and mon- 
according to analvsis of trims- Canon Brian Andrews be- wunder their pfflows, a number 


children were safely tucked 
away at Sunday school. 

After delivering his bomb- 
shell at St Lawrence’s Church, 
during whidi he told children 
aged two to nine that it was their 


according to analysis of trans- 
port spending p lans. Page 6 

Bosnia ntissionfiozen; 

Snow and fbg dcsed Tbzla’s air- 
field for iheiourth day yester- 
day, preventing the ' first 
American combat troojtejfirom 
landing Page? 


came the -Scrooge of Abbots 
Langley ^ Herefordshire last 
week when he told: children at 
h& family service that neither 
"Santa Qaus nor the TbothFhiry 
wasredL 

- Yesterday he admitted to be- 
inga turkey -but only while the 


sents under the tree and mon- 
ey under their {allows, a number 
of children, were reported to 
have bisst into tears. 

Some parents complained, 
but Canon Andrews explained 
that he was trying to impress 
upon the children the Church's 
view that the store of Jesus was 
not a faiiylafe. The children. 


who were dressed for a nativi- 
ty play, were not impressed. 

After arranging for the 
youngsters to be entertained at 
Sunday school, he said: “At the 
family service on Sunday 10 De- 
cember, 1 told the congregation, 
which included children and 
adults, that the money under 
our pillows and the presents in 
our stockings were put there by 
our parents and not by the 
Tboth Fairy and Father Christ- 
mas. I believe this to be an ill- 
judged remark and 1 apologise 
unreservedly for any pain or 
hurt that 1 have caused" 


About 150 adults heard 
Canon Andrews' apology. They 
were later joined by about 20 
children, who unfurled a ban- 
ner featuring a smiling Either 
Christmas. 

Canon Andrews’ congrega- 
tion already seems to have for- 
given him. “He’s an excellent 
vicar.” one said after yesterday's 
service. 

And there was support for 
him from the Rt Rev Dr David 
Jenkins, the controversial for- 
mer Bishop of Durham who, 
writing in today’s Independeni. 
agrees that the leaching of 


Christianity would benefit from 
the separation of fairytale from 
reality'. 

"Perhaps.” he says, “the trou- 
bled vicar should not have apol- 
ogised but tackled the parents 
about their dull materialism.” 
Jenkins* view, page 15 
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PHIL REEVES 

Moscow 

.An embattled Boris Yeltsin yes- 
terday stared down possible 
political humiliation by vowing 
to press ahead with economic 
reforms, no matter what voters 
decided in yesterday's parlia- 
mentary elections. 

Predictions continued that 
the Communist Party had 
emerged with big gains but Mr 
Yeltsin scoffed at suggestions 
that a return to Communism 
was possible in Russia. “No, and 
no again he said, as he cast his 
ballot at a sanatorium near 
Moscow, where he is recover- 
ing from a heart attack. He de- 
clared: “No circumstances 
would force me to abandon the 
course of reforms 1 have taken.” 

Despite evidence that much 
of the 105-million electorate is 
disiUuaoned with politics. 63 per 
cent appeared to have voted. By 
6pm in Moscow almost half the 
eligible voters had braved heavy 
snow to cast their ballot for the 
State Duma, or lower house of 
parliament. Only in Chechnya, 
where fierce fighting continued, 
were polling booths empty. 

The President also gave a sur- 
prising vote of confidence to 
Viktor Chernomyrdin, defying 
speculation that the Prime Min- 
ister. whom Western govern- 
ments would love to see in the 
Kremlin, would be fired as a 
scapegoat for the administra- 
tion’s unpopularity. Mr Yeltsin 
indicated he may be gearing up 
to dismiss others in his govern- 
ment, but said the new govern- 
ment would be headed by Mr 
Chernomyrdin. 

Scenting victory, Gennady 
Zyuganov, leader of the Com- 
munist Party of the Russian Fed- 
eration. used his visit to the 
bafioi box to assure there would 
be no return to old-style Com- 
munism. despite his party's 
commitment to restricting pri- 
vatisation. increasing the state's 
economic control and holding 
a referendum on the restoration 
of the Soviet Union. 

“It is impossible to lead in the 
old way.” he said. “On a big 
ship, one does not jerk the 
helm sharply.” 

But. if fus party does prevail 
such declarations are likely to 
be regarded with suspicion by 
Russian reformers and Western 
diplomats. The elections are the 
equivalent of a primary for 
next year’s presidential race, if 
it goes ahead. 

Rather reports, Page 8 
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Watchdog could 


face legal action 


over £100m deal 


STEVE BOGGAN 


Peter Davis, the beleaguered 
National Lottery regulator, 
could face legal action over a 
disastrous deal which cost a 
Lloyd's insurance syndicate 

almost £100m. 

Mr Davis, who today faces 
calls for his resignation, was fi- 
nance director of the company 
which set up the deal, resulting 
in losses to 5,500 people, in- 
cluding a number of Conserv- 
ative MPs and the Attorney 
Genera], Sir Nicholas Lyell. 

The director general of the 
lottery watchdog, Oflot, will 
today meet Hayden Phillips, 
permanent secretary at the De- 
partment of National Heritage, 
to discuss bis admissions that he 
accepte d flig hts and hospitali- 
ty from GTECH. the American 
company at the centre of 
bribery allegations made by 
Richard Branson Last night, his 
position seemed increasingly 
untenable after Robert Sheldon, 
the chairman of the Commons 
Public Accounts Committee, 
said that Mr Davis's actions 
were unjustifiable and naive. 

The potential legal action 
against Mr Davis may be 
brought by members of Lloyd's 
who were attached to Syndicate 
210, managed by Stage Hold- 
ings Pk, of whicb he was finance 
director and deputy chairman 
from 1988 to 1993. 

Sources within Lloyd's say 
that the Stage Names Action 
Group - whose members ran up 
losses of more than £lbn under 
Stage Holdings' management 
- are taking legal advice on the 
possibility of suing Mr Davis and 
other beard members over the 
deaL If the directors are found 
to have been negligent, the 
Lloyd's members may seek 
compensation from them. 

The deal relates to the rein- 
surance of American risks in- 
sured by Syndicate 210 in the 
1960s and 1970s. During that 


period, Sturge bad taken on a 
large number of asbestos and in- 
dustrial pollution policies but, 

prudently, reinsured against 
potential losses in 1974 with two 
US companies, fireman's Fund 
of America, based in San Ftan- 
cisco, and Kemper Re of Long 
Grove, Illinois. 

In 1991, faced with costly 
open-ended claims, the US 
companies offered the Stage 
syndicate $80m (£52m) in return 
for the termination of the rein- 


at a meeting last week. Lloyd's 


records show that in 1991 eight 
sitting MPs, including Sir 



Peter Davis: 'Naive' in his 
dealings with GTECH 


surance protection policy. The 
board of the managing agency 
(then Stage Holdings Pic, now 
Ockham Holdings Pic) accept- 
ed the offer but claims for ill- 
ness and property damage 
relating to the insured years 
which continued to come in, eat- 
ing up the $80m and leading to 
further calls on members' assets. 

“That decision has resulted 
in a loss to members of the syn- 
dicate of £96m,’’ said John 
Rew, chairman of the Sturge 
Names Action Group. “It was 
a disastrous deal which has 
cost members more than they 
can possibly afford.’’ 


The figure of £96m so far was 
given to Syndicate 210 members 


sitting MPs, including Sir 
Nicholas lyell Jeny Wiggin and 
Tun Beaton, the former arts 
minister, were members of 210. 

Among those who could re- 
ceive writs is Sturge chairman 
David Coleridge, a former 
chairman of Lloyd’s. Minutes of 
board meetings and internal 
documents, details of which 
have been obtained by the In- 
dependent, showed that Mr Co- 
leridge was die prime mover 
behind the deal but that Mr 
Davis was among the directors 
who approved it. 

It emerged over the weekend 
that Mr Da vis had taken flights 
from GTECH, a 22^-per-ceni 
shareholder in Camelot, and 
stayed at the Long Island home 
of Carl Menges, anon -execu- 
tive director of GTECH. Mr 
Davis insisted that his friendship 
with Mr Menges had no bear- 
ing on the award of the lottery 
contract, but Jack Cunning- 
ham, Labour spokesman on 
National Heritage, has called 
upon him to resign. 

Mr Sheldon said: “This is the 
gambling industry and a regu- 
lator would be wise to keep a 
very distant relationship with 
these people. When you think of 
how careful we are regulating 
casinos and horseracing. Mr 
Davis’s behaviour seems very 
naive to say the least,” 

Mr Davis declined to com- 
ment yesterday. Peter Newton, 
a spokesman fa Stage, said he 
did not believe Mr Davis was in- 
volved in negotiating the deal. 
He added: “If the Sturge 
Names have asked lawyers to 
examine the conduct of every 
member of the Sturge board, 
then that, at that time, would 
involve Peter Davis.” 

He conceded that Mr Davis 
signed a letter on the matter to 
members, but said that did not 
mean 'ipso facto” that he was 
involved in negotiating the deaL 


triggers knife amnesty 



Gukfing light: Dowd Shimon, watched by toMntifePwSwWnlhS 

Kll, north London, to mark the start last night of Chanukah - the Jewish Festival of Lights 


at their home hi Stamford 

Photograph: Elaine Kennedy 


A nationwide amnesty to allow 
people to hand in knives has 
been launched in the wake of 
the death of the headmaster 
Philip Lawrence. 

All 43 police forces in Eng- 
land and Wales are to take 
part in the amnesty, which is to 
run from 9am this Wednesday 
until 20 January. 

The amnesty has been 
arranged by chief constables and 
has won backing from the 
Home Secretary. Michael 
Howard. 

The Daily Minor has agreed 
to supply special bins for all 
police stations to collect the 
knives. 

Anyone who dumps a 
weapon in the bins will not have 
to answer any questions from 
police. 


The availability of knives 
shocked Frances Lawrence and 
her children. 

Her husband was stabbed 
while trying to protect a pupil 
at St George’s School in Mai- 
da We, north-west London, 
from a gang of youths. She said 
that she and her four children 
were “bewildered" that such 
weapons were so freely avail- 
able. 

“Of course I am against 
knives and of course they 
should not be readily available, 
as other weapons should not be 
readily available,” she said. 

Last week MPS gave an un- 
opposed first reading to a new 
Bui which is intended to further 
strengthen the laws on carrying 
knives in public. The new Bin 
would allow die police to arrest 


without a warrant any people 
found to be carrying ianves in 
public without a good reason. 

The Bill would also increase 
the maximum penalty for car- 
rying a knife in public to six 
month’s imprisonment 

The Association of Chief Po- 
lice Officers has lent its support 
to the proposals to tighten the 
law on carrying knives. 

Strathdyde police searched 
5,600 people in an unan- 
nounced 12-hour anti-knife 
blitz this weekend. They re- 
covered 43 weapons in the 
operation, which ended at yes- 
terday morning, and the same 
number of people face possible 
prosecution. However, the 
purge was not connected with 
the Lawrence case, the police 
said. 


Sinn Fein revives shoot-to-kill row 


The international commission 
attempting to break the arms 
deadlock in Northern Ireland is 
to be asked by Sinn Fein to ex- 
amine secret reports of so- 
called sboot-to-kill attacks by 
security forces. 

The US Senator George 
Mitchell, who is due to meet 
Gerry Adams, the Sinn Fein 
president, in Dublin tomor- 
row, will be urged to request 
that the British Government 
hands over confidential findings 
of independent police inquiries 
into RUC and army shootings. 

Martin McGuinness, a mem- 
ber of Sinn Fein’s ruling exec- 
utive who is also to attend the 


talks, told a meeting in Lon- 
donderry yesterday that the 
Mitchell Commission must also 
investigate alleged collusion 
between loyalists and the secu- 
rity forces, and the supply of 
guns manufactured in South 
Africa to Protestant paramili- 
taries by British intelligence. 

He said: “British weapons are 
a central element in the conflict 
in Ireland. No examination of 
the arms issue by the interna- 
tional body can possibly be 
complete without h addressing 
those issues.” 

Mr McGuinness claimed se- 
curity forces bad killed almost 
400 people, and loyalists up to 


1000, during the 25 years of vi- 
olence in Northern Ireland. 

Reports of independent po- 
lice investigations into aUeged 
sboot-to-kill incidents in the au- 
tumn of 1982 by John Stalker, 
the former Assistant Chief Con- 
stable of Greater Manchester, 
and the ex-Cambridgeshire po- 
lice chief John Stevens, who 
probed loyalist collusion with 
the RUC and army, should be 
handed over to the commission, 
according to Mr McGuinness. 

He said this would give the 
commission “a full and proper 
picture of the issue.of weapons 
and their use in this conflict”. 

The Government will resist 


arty attempt to widen the com- 
mission’s remit to go beyond the 
issue of paramilitary guns. The 
Prime Minister, John Major, 
and Sir Patrick Mayhew, Sec- 
retary of State for Northern Ire- 
land. are also standing by their . 
demand that the IRA must be- 
gin a process of decommis- 
sioning before Sinn Fein is 
allowed any place at the ah -par- 
ty negotiating table. 

Apart from the Rev Ian Pais- 
ley's Democratic Unionist Par- 
ty, which is boycotting the talks, 
the panel has met all the main 
parties as well as Sir Patrick and 
Sir Hugh Annesley, the RUC 
Oiief Constable. 


Shephard denies split over opt-out schools plan 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 



Gillian Shephard: ‘Nothing 
ruled in or out’ 


Gillian Shephard, the Secretary 
of State for Education, has dis- 
missed reports of a split with the 
Prime Minister over plans to in- 
crease the number of opted-out 
schools. 

Churches have united against 
plans to allow a fast-track opt- 
out which could do away with 
parental ballots in their schools 
and the consultation period on 
the plans has been extended. 

But yesterday Mrs Shephard 
denied that there was any dis- 
agreement with Mr Major aver 
the reforms, which he an- 
nounced in a speech to grant- 
maintained school heads in 
September. 


It had been rumoured for 
some time that she was less keen 
on the plans than Mr Major and 
reports at the weekend sug- 
gested that she wanted them 
dropped. 

The Government is looking 
for ways to revive its flagging 
policy of encouraging schools to 
become self-governing. 

In the 1994-95 school year 
there were just 15 opt-out bal- 
lots among 4,000 voluntaty- 
aided church schools and in nine 
of those parents voted against 


the proposal. 

Mis Shephard said her offi- 


cials were Sull sifting through al- 
most 2,000 responses to a range 
of options set out in a consul- 
tation paper. An announce- 
ment on the subject would be 


made in the New Year, she 
added. 

“We have made it dear from 
start to finish, and so has the 
Prime Minister, that this is a 
consultation exercise with noth- 
ing ruled in and nothing ruled 
out Whatever the results are, 
we shall of course be continu- 
ing our work, also announced 
in September, on seeing how 
best to spread the advantages of 
opting out," she said. 

But last night the Opposition 
d aimed the plans were among 

a number of education policies 

on which the Government was 
in disarray. Others include plans 
to hand over many student 
loans to the banks, which were 
postponed last week. ‘ 

David Blunketi, Labour’s 


Education spokesman, said the 
fact that 1,600 church schools 
had written in during the con- 
sultation must indicate that 
many were unhappy about iL 
“The Government has already 
had to retreat on student loans 
because its plans were ill-con- 
sidered and ill-thought-out 
Now it seems the same can be 
said for the proposals on fast- 
track opt-out for church 
schools. The churches aren’t in- 
terested in these proposals and 
regard them as disruptive to 
their relationships with par- 
ents and their local communi- 
ties.” he said. 

Among church leaders who 

S jposmg the plans is Canon 
reenwood, director of the 
Southwark Diocesan Board of 


Education and a member of the 
agency which funds grant-main- 
tained schools. He has said re- 


moving the parental ballot 
would be “highly undesirable” 


would be “highly undesirable” 
Six options were set out in the 
consultation paper, two of 
which would remove the 
parental ballot for church 
schools planning to opt out 
and would let governors dedde. 
One would make all church 
schools opt out unless they 
specifically chose not to. The 
other, less radical, options 
would include shortening the ex- 
isting process, extending local 
management so that schools 
controlled more of their budgets 
and removing local councils 
from governing bodies of 
church schools. 



John Major: Promised 

fast-track opt-outs 


die in car chase 


A motorist arid a policeman 
ttweHing in a marked patrol car 
were killed early yesterday 
when their vehicles collided 
during a police chase. The.Wst 
Midlands police car was fol- 
lowing a stolen Ford Escort in 
Oldbuiy, shortly after midnight 
when it collided with another 
car, a white Vauxhal! Nova, at 
a road junction. 

Neil Homer, from Oldbuiy, 
who was driving the \fcuxhau. 
and Constable Robert Daitaw. 
41, who was in the passenger 
seat of the police car, were both 
IriOed. Leslie Collins; 42, the dri- 
ver of the police car, was treat- 
ed id hospital for minor injuries 
and later discharged. 


Security fears 

AXabourMP has demanded an 
urgent security review after be- 


afscveral ministers havebecn 


“daned*- wring a phone's secret 
identity to reprogramme an- 
other phone - in the past 18 
months. Victims include Sir 
Tfetrick Mayhew, Secretary of 
Stare for Northern Ireland, and 
bis deputy, Michael Anemia, ac- 
cording to naitiameniary an- 
swers to Brian Donohoe, MP 
for Cunninghame South. 


Death row plea 

Two London-based lawyers 
have been granted raze rights of 
audience to an American court 
to plead the case for a British 
citizen sentenced to death for 
a double murder. The Florida 


Supreme Court is to allow Ge- 
offrey Robertson QC and Philip 
Sapsford QC to argue, as in- 
terested third parties, cm behalf 
of Krishna Mabarai, 56, who has 

S t almost eight years on 
li row in the state. . . 


Stolen cab theory. 

Police hunting a rapist who at- 
tacked a 23-year-old woman in 
the back of a London cab that 
he was driving, are working on 
a theory that the taxi may have 
been stolen. The attacker was 
described as in his thirties, 5ft 
9in, of xnetfiumbufld with dose- 
cropped hair and stubbte-foced. 
He spoke with aLoodan or Es- 
sex accent and was wearing a 
dark bomber jacket and jeans. 


Stress in workplace 

Workplace stress is a major 
problem in nine out of 10 or- 
ganisations. leading id rising lev- 
els of absenteeism, poor 
productivity and law morale. 
However, many managers be- 
lieve that stress is now an un- 
avoidable hazard of most jobs, 
and they do riot regard ft as part 
of their role to help reduce the 


problem among their work- 
force, according to a survey for 
the Industrial Society. 


Battery charge 

A new battery has been designed 
which tells users how much life 
it has in H. Described as the 
biggest breakthrough in bat- 
tery technology, the device -ver- 
sions are due for launch next 
year - has a special tester at- 
tached to its casing and the user 
puts his or her fingers on two 
green dots and an indicator 
window appears to say how 
long the battery is likely to last 

Adie’s bad break 

Kate Adie, 49, the veteran BBC 
war correspondent, was flown 
back to Britain from Bosnia 
after breaking her ankle when 
she slipped on ice in Sarajevo. 

Lottery jackpot 

One ticketholder won this 
week’s £8.2m National Lottery 
jackpot. The winning numbers 
were 7,823^5,49. The bonus 
□umber was 10. 
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Humans ‘safe from mad cow disease’ 


CARLES ARTHUR 
Science Correspondent 

Humans cannot develop mad 
cow disease by eating infected 
beef, according to ground* 
breaking research by a British 
soentia due to be published this 
week. 

The experiments, carried out 
at a London research, centre, 
show that the agent which caus- 
es bovine spongiform en- 
cephalopathy (BSE) does not 
react with a human protein 


that iskey to developing the dis- 
ease. Without this reaction, the 
disease cannoynbgress. 

'Hie resuh win come as a huge 
relief to the beef industry, and 
to Government ministers and 
. scientists who have insisted that 
beef is safe to eat amidst mount- 
ing public concern. In the past 
fortnight sales of beef from 
wholesalers have slumped by 25 
per cent, and more than 1,000 
schools have removed beef or 
beef products from their menus. 

However, some critics of the 


Government's stance say they 
will not change their mind. 
"There’s no way that you can 
deduce experimentally that it’s 
safe,” insists Richard Lacey, 
professor of microbiology at 
Leeds University. 

The new work has been ear- 
ned out by Professor John 
Collinge at St Mary's Hospital 
Medical School, and will be pub- 
lished formally in the science 
magazine Nature this Thursday. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food already 


knows about the results of the 
wort, as it provided some of the 
funding for it. Ministers and 
some members of the inde- 
pendent advisory com mil Lee 
on BSE knew’ the results last 
week. Professor John Pattison, 
head of the committee, hinted 
at “unpublished scientific work” 
during a press conference last 
week. 

Professor Collinge has con- 
sistently refused io~ discuss his 
work ahead of publication be- 
cause Nature imposes an em- 


bargo on the authors of papers. 

His experiment used genet- 
ically engineered mice which 
had been given the human ver- 
sion of a gene called "PrP‘. 
which is found in most animals. 
PrP is essential to the develop- 
ment of spongiform diseases. 
The infective agent in the dis- 
eases, known as a "prion", caus- 
es proteins made by the PrP 
gene to change shape, causing 
nerve cells to break apart. This 
leads to the “spongy" form of 
diseased brains. 


When normal mice with the 
PrP gene arc injected with BSE 
prions, they develop the disease. 
Separate work by a Swiss sci- 
entist, revealed last week at a 
London conference, has shown 
that mice without any PrP gene 
Jo not develop disease when in- 
jected with BSE. 

Bui when Professor 
Collince's genetically engi- 
neered mice - in which Lhe 
mouse PrP gene is replaced with 
a human one - were injected 
with BSE-infected material. 


they did not gel the disease. 

This implies that BSE prions 
cannot affect (he human PrP 
protein. The genetic differ- 
ences between humans and 
cows appears to form such a 
high "‘species barrier” that BSE 
cannot cross it to cause the 
brain damage typical of BSE 
and its human equivalent. 
Creuizfeldi-Jakoh Disease 
tCJDj. 

The risks posed by eating 
beef would therefore be liny, be- 
cause injecting infected mate- 


rial into the brain - as was done 
in these experiments- is thou- 
sands of limes more effective at 
causing the disease than feed- 
ing it to the animals. 

Scientists oomacied by the In- 
dependent were enthusiastic 
about the implications of a 
negative result for public 
health. 

Colin Blakemorc. the emi- 
nent Oxford neurophysiologist 
who two weeks ago declared 
ihai he would not eat beef, 
called it “terrifically reassuring”. 


^ Covent Garden on film: Fly-on-the-wall series reveals a picture of discord behind the scenery at the Royal Opera House 


Opera house finds creative 
drama in a backstage crisis 



Finer points: Sir Anthony DoweU coaches ballerina Muriel Valtat for his Sleeping Beauty Photograph: Jonathon Player 

Father suffers fractured 
skull after tackling thugs 


A father was ariticalfr i0 in hos- 
pital last ni gh t afterchaUengmg 
a gang of youths who threw beer 
cans through a window at his 
home. ' 

Paul Brighton, a 44-year-old 
civil engineer, had his skull 
fractured after chasing the 
youths who pelted him with 
bricks and cans as be was 
knocked to the ground near his 
four-bedroom, detached bouse. 

He underwent, emergency 
surgery at Addenbrooke’s Hos- 
pital, Cambridge, yesterday to 
remove particles of skull em- 
bedded m his brain. 

A spokeswoman for the hos- 
pital said: “Mr Brighton has had 
an operation and his condition' 
is critical/’ ■_ 

Mr B righ ton and his wife. Su- 
san, 41, were watching television 
at home with their children 
Gareth. 11, and Christopher, 13, 
last ni«ht when they heard glass 

smashmg. 



Paul Brighton: Youngsters 
smashed bathroom window 

Mrs Brighton said: “A beer 
can had smashed through the 
bathroom window. They boys 
had just been in the bath and 
Paul >v£s furious. 

“He did not stop to (think. He 
was so shocked thatthe drikirea 


could have been hurt. He Dew 
through the door and 1 tele- 
phoned the police. I went out 
looking for them and saw Paul 
being taken into an ambulance.'’ 
She said the family bad lived 
m the vSlage of Ortem WrterviDe, 
Peterborough. Cambridgeshire, 
for 15 years and loved h. “It 
should be the last place where 
anything like this could happen. 
We mewed to this house three 
years ago through Paul’s hard 
work. It seems that just when you 
have got things as you want 
them, someone is there to try to 
take it away from you.” 
Cambridgeshire police said 
five youths were being ques- 
tioned about the attack and a 
robbery earlier at a nearby store. 

The private housing estate 
where the Brightens live is of- 
ten used as a short-cut by local 
teenagers, neighbours said. 
Streetlights have been broken 
and fences damaged by the 


youths. One woman, who has 
lived on the estate for five 
years, said: “It would be a qui- 
et. pleasant place to live if it 
wasn't for these paths they use 
as short-cuts. There are always 
problems at night, teenagers 
larking about, kicking bottles 
and causing as much trouble as 
possible. I'd like to see them 
dose the paths off and leave us 
in peace.” 

However, Sergeant Kerin 
Feek. of Cambridgeshire police, 
said the area was not known for 
violence. “Orton WaterviDe is 
certainly not a troubfespoL It is 
a quiet area, in fact so quiet it 
has many police officers living 
there.” 

The attack will fuel the de- 
bate about teenage violence 
sparked by the death of head- 
master Philip Lawrence, who 
was stabbed by a gang of youths 
outside his school in west Lon- 
don last week. 


■ V 


BARRIE CLEBTCNT 

Labour Editor 

In an unusual break with White- 
hall protocol, lhe flew deputy 
governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land has attacked the Govern- 
ment’s public sector pay policy. 

Howard Davies, former 
director general of the CBI 
who was appointed to the bank 
in August, told union repre- 
sentatives that die strategy had 
“worn out" and needed to be 
more flexible. For the last two 
years, and for the foreseeable 


fiitnw- mimdera am masting thft 

pay bills of government-funded 
organisations remain static. 

But Mr Davies told repre- 
sentatives of the Banking 
Insurance and Finance Union 
at the Rank, which employs 
about 3,500 staff, that the pol- 
icy had caused problems. 

' “Like anypay polky it wears 
out ami starts to create perverse 
incentives and local problems, 
and we have had some of those 
in the bank,” he said. 

“I hope that before long they 
wOl make it more flexible, be- 


cause it is starting to act as a 
constraint on us.” 

The remarks appear in the 
latest issue of BIFU Report and 
betray concerns among senior 
government officials about the 
rigid polity. Mr Davies's com- 
ments refer to the Bank's 
recruitment difficulties in cer- 
tain grades because salaries 
are not competitive with rates 
elsewhere in the finance sector. 

Although individual pay ris- 
es varied most of the staff at the 

bank's headquarters last year 
received an increase of 1 25 per 


REBECCA FOWLER 

The Royal Opera House has 
joined the growing list of British 
institutions that have attempt- 
ed to win the heart of the na- 
tion by opening their doors to 
fly-on-the-wall camera crews. 

But instead of images of pas- 
sionate music-making and en- 
thused music-lovers, the 
documentary shows a saga of 
gloomy staff, cursing directors 
and disgruntled opera-goers 
caught up in various disputes. 

A BBC camera crew fol- 
lowed Lhe life of the Opera 
House for a year, through the 
1993-94 season, to create the six- 
pan series to be shown next 
month. Opera house officials 
had anticipated a celebration of 
its creative achievements, rather 
than an insight into tensions be- 
hind the lavish scenery. But Je- 
remy Isaacs, genera] director of 
the Opera House, said he was 
foolish (o have expected such a 
film and claimed it was not a 
true reflection of the company. 
“It was naive of me to think we 
would get a measured picture 
of our work. I don't think it is 
that at all,” he said. 

Even Isaacs's former career 
as a television executive did not 
protect him from the probing 
eye of the camera. He is seen 
in full flight angrily uttering a 
four-letter word, after the Arts 
Council resisted giving extra 
funding to pay for an alterna- 
tive venue while the opera 
bouse is rebuilt under a OXhn 
redevelopment plan. 
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On the defensive: A defiant Jeremy Isaacs 


The series gives a close-up ac- 
count of the trials of the Opera 
House, including a spending cri- 
sis on Anthony Dowell’s pro- 
duction of Sit-eping Beauty. 
called “absolutely catastrophic" 
by opera house chairman Sir 
Angus Stirling in a boardroom 
row with Isaacs. 

Staff struggle with outdated 
machinery; attempts to show- 
opera is not elitist are under- 
mined by a shot of the Princess 
ofWales in the grand tier, while 
a working-classwoman search- 


es for her cut-price seat in the 
gods. Even Peter and Bill, the 
barmen in the Crush bar. hate 
each other after three decades. 

So why do prestigious insti- 
tutions with troublesome pub- 
lic images lay themselves bare 
for the camera? The Opera 
House was anxious to justify- its 
funding after years of allegations 
of elitism and profligacy in ex- 
pectation of a large lottery bid 
- it was awarded £55m 

According to its supporters, 
television .exposure will still 


benefit the Opera House. ''It's 
a good thing when fly-on-the- 
wall crews lift the lid off how arts 
institutions work, wans and 
all," Graeme Kay. editor of 
Opera Now magazine said. 
“People will be quite surprised 
to find out how much dedica- 
tion there is and it is providing 
productions that arc the best in 
the world in terms of how much 
money they have to play with.” 
But a leading arts adminis- 
trator said: “These institutions 
always think they are going to 
get something out of it Iftat will 
enhance their image and then 
they're upset when they- don't 
just" get the straight PR puffery. 
If you open your doors, you've 
got to accept criticism.” 

In the last three decades 
British institutions that have 
been wooed by the cameras in- 
clude the police, the foreign of- 
fice. the monarchy, a local golf 
club in Northwood. where all 
eight directors were forced to 
resign after it was shown as a 
bastion of male chauvinism, 
and the England football team, 
whose then manager. Graham 
Taylor, showed a colourful turn 
of phrase and temper. 

At the Opera House an out- 
burst of temper is displayed by 
Sir James Spooner, chairman of 
the opera board, who accuses 
Isaacs of giving designers and 
directors too much freedom. “It 
really does annoy me, these 
grand people. They really are 
bastards the way Urey play us 
about like this ... you don't kick 
'em hard enough.” he says. 
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cent plus a bonus of £175. Most 
clerical staff with 10 years' ser- 
vice would earn a total of 
£17,000 to £20.000. 

Government policy aLso re- 
stricts management's ability to 
extend the principle of perfor- 
mance-related pay, according 10 
union sources. 

A spokesman for the Bank of 
England said Mr Davies s 
comments caiue in a question- 
ond-answer session at the con- 
ference: “The Bank always 
adheres to public sector pay pol- 
icy and will continue to do so”. 


Until then, there’s Glenfiddich to enjoy. 
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Narcotics war: ‘Slaughter by needle' claims its 100th victim this year in 'small city struggling. with a big problem ^VTlfeTS 





JOHN ARUDGE 

Scotland Correspondent 

Police in Glasgow said yester- 
day that a man whose body was 
found in a tenement flat last 
week died after taking illegal 
drugs. The death of Mark 
Hutcheson. 21, brings to 100 the 
number of drug addicts who 
have died on Clydeside this year 

- the highest-ever figure for a 
British city. 

The grim record has prompt- 
ed calls for a wide-ranging pub- 
lic inquiry into drug abuse in 
Glasgow. MPs, bereaved par- 
ents, health professionals and 
junkies themselves say radical 
measures are needed to stamp 
out the city’s problem - the 
worst in Europe. 

Two years ago a fatal-acrident 
inquiry was held in Glasgow into 
a dozen “indicative” drugs 
deaths- It highlighted junkies’ 
use of lethal drugs “cocktails" 

- mainly heroin and the sleep- 
ing pill temazepam. Earlier this 
year the Government reclassi- 
fied temazepam, making pos- 
session without prescription a 
criminal offence, and discour- 
aging prescription of the drug 
in its most harmful gel form. 
But the deaths have continued 
to rise. 

Now John McFail, Labour’s 
Scottish home affairs spokes- 
man, is urging the Government 
to set up a special standing com- 
mittee to examine the issue. He 
will formally ask Michael 
Forsyth, the Secretary of State 
for Scotland, to take action at 
a meeting of the Scottish Grand 
Committee of MPs in Glasgow 
today. 

Mr McFail said: “Drugs are 
the biggest single cause of death 
for young people in Glasgow 
and each year the death toll 
rises. A generation is dying 
and no one really knows why. 

^ “Drugs cocktails are pan of 

is a fast changing one. We have 
a unique problem which re- 
quires dose attention. We must 
find out exactly what is going on 
on the streets.” 

Drugs deaths have risen 
sharply in recent years. In 1993 
43 young Glaswegians died; 
last year the figure was 97 out 
of a total of around 140 north 
of the border. In a city of 
630,000 people the rate iswor- 
ryingly high. Compared to the 
rest of Britain, it is shocking. 
Around 350 intravenous drug 
addicts take fatal overdoses in 


the whole of England and Wales 
each year. If London’s death 
rate was the same as Glas- 
gow’s. more than l.OOOyoung- 
stere would die each year - three 
every day. In fact, London’s 
total this year is around SOL 
Earlier this year Lord James 
Dougjas-Hamflton, the Scottish 
Office health minister, told the 
parents of overdose victims he 
would consider their demands 
for a public inquiry into drug 
abuse. But so for no an- 
nouncement has been made. 
Ministers are understood to be 
reluctant to order an investi- 
gation into what health work- 
ers call “slaughter by needle”. 

Many ordinary Glaswegians 
also oppose an inquiry. They 
blame the addicts themselves for 
their own “self-inflicted" 
deaths. But police point out that 
drug use lies behind Glasgow's 
high crime rate, which affects 
the entire community. 

Glasgow’s murder rate has 
risen by more than 30 per cent 
this year as gangs fight vicious 
battles for control of the £lbn- 
a-year drugs trade. And two- 
thirds of all day-to-day crime, in 
particular burglary and shoplift- 
ing, is drugs-related as addicts 
steal to find the money to feed 
their habit 

. Police officers, who believe 
that more research is needed on 
the Ihik between deprivation 
and drug abuse, welcome Mr 
McFail’s proposals. 

Detective Inspector Eddie 
McColm, deputy co-ordinator 
of drugs policy at Strathclyde 
Police, concedes that recent 
initiatives, like the reclassifica- 
tion of temazepam and the in- 
troduction of the heroin 
substitute methadone, have 
failed to reduce the number of 
injecting addicts on Clydeside. 
This at present stands at around 
10,000 - higher, in relative 
terms, than in any other 
European city. 

DI McColm said yesterday: 
“It is early days, but the latest 
figures seem to show that our 
initiatives and those imple- 
mented by health authorities are 
not working. 

“We need to keep the prob- 
lem under constant review be- 
cause those of us who deal 
with it know that it changes so 
fast. Glasgow is a small dty with 
a big problem and it is only 
when we have discovered the 
real motives for drug taking and 
overdosing that we can begin to 
reduce the slaughter.” 
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JQHNMCKIE 

Leading writers hove donated 
a feast of literary treasures far 
auction to raise money to bdp 
fund a country retreat for writ- 
ers. Authors as divnrte as John 
Mortimer. Carmen CaffilSea- 
mus Heaney and Nadine 
Gordimer have given items in 
the 76-lot collection toheaoid 

by Sotheby’s today. 

The auction is cm behalf of 

the Royal Society of literatare's 

Ahncdingcn appcal,J»mched 
earlier this year after the 
Russian-born novefiat EM 


wish that her 18th 


Hard ride: An addict keeps fit at a drug rehabilitation centre In Glasgow 


Photograph: Drew Farrell 


T have gone over the top six or seven times’ S3 

A father PWTiit 


JOHN ARUDGE 

“I should be dead by now. Tm 
amazed Tm still alive," Charlie, 
28, said. Raising his right arm 
to reveal an eight-inch scar 
from, a surgeon’s knife and sag- 
ging white skin perforated by 
the steel points of thousands of 
heroin-filled syringes, he lit an- 
other cigarette, his 15th of the 
morning. 

As smoke curled around his 
grey, cracked fingernails he de- 
scribed how, like 100 other 
young Glaswegians this year, he 
has overdosed on illegal and 
prescription drugs. “1 have gone 
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over the top six or seven times," 
he said. “It usually happens in 
toilets - either public ones or 
in McDonald’s or the bus sta- 
tion. At least, that’s where die 
doctors say they found me.” 
He starts “jagging" as soon as 
he wakes. “I need something to 
set me up for the day. So I see 
the dealer, buy the lg score-deal 
of heroin, heat it up. suck it up 
into banel of the syringe and 
look for a vein which is still 
fresh. I have injected all over my 
body - my arms, legs, neck, 
groin - but most of my veins 


have dried up now. X am going 
straight for the arteries.” 

Lie many among Glasgow’s 
10,000 dni£ addicts. Charlie 
mixes heroin with temazepam 
capsules - nicknamed “jellies". 
“Miring gives me a bigger hit, 
a great, comfortable warm feel- 
ing - instantly. Before I push 
down thephmgeroftbesyni^e, 
I swallow or meh down and in- 
ject 10 or 20 jellies. That would 
kill a normal person but I have 
built up resistance. I can take 
up to 60.” 

It is these “drugs cocktails’* 
which are partly responsible 
for die hundreds of overdoses 


and deaths that have gained 
Glasgow the nickname “riaagh- 
ter aty”. Lite most addicts, who 
are so well-informed about 
drugs that they can quote their 
chemical formulae and phar- 
maceutical names, Charlie 
knows the ris&s he is taking. But 
he knows he cannot stop. 

*T am aware of what I am do- 
mg. I am combining the most 
powerful opiate known toman 
- heroin - with the most pow- 
erful prescription sedative - 
temazepam. People ask me; 'If 
yoa knew ft is so dangerous, why 
do it?’ But they don’t under- 
stand how great foe oaring, is. 

. - -T>. ' ~ • ira- 


“When you are an addict, you 
feel you cannot do anjtthing un- 
til you are foil of thugs. T&mjust 
cannot function. You fed emp- 
ty, cold, unself-canfident- When 
you are not oo drugs you are not 
firing. Once yon are booked, 
drugs become life.” 

Even after he has overdosed 
he has gone straight back to the 
dealers. “One lime I left the 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary and I 
didn’t even go home. I went 
straight out and scored anoth- 
er hit ... When it has got a hold 
on you, there’s nothing you 
can do - except pray you won’t 
die like your mates.” . . • 


cot- 
tage in the Meuctip Hffis be 
turned into a retreat for writers. 

Among items on offer ft a fet- 
ter by Anton Chekhov in 1899 
to thank Dora V Zhook for her 
interest in translating his short 
stories into Engfisfolffe ac- 
companied by a signed photo- 
graph and a volume oflaaand 
Stofics, anticipated to iodise up 
to £9,000. There & also a 1926 
lener from F Scott Ktzgerald to 
hispubfishcrs,ChHtco and Win- 
dus, about his moat famous 
novel. The Great Gatsby. It is ex- 
pected to fetch £2,000-1,500. 

Chattel & ’Modus have also 
donated a tetter from Joseph 
Conrad, which they describe as 
“grumpy”. In response to their 
treatment, Conrad wrote in 
1918: “No doubt many writers 
can shake 50,000 words out of 
their sleeve in their spare time 
but I have not tint facility." 
Nigel Nicolson has donated 
the gardening book of his moth- 
er, vita Sackvillc-Wcst. and 
Auberon Whugh has given his 
father Evelyn? ear trumpet. 
The ear trumpet was most fa- 
mously dosed at a Foyte’s Lit- 
erary umcheoa when Malcolm 
Muggeridge began speaking. 



Last wish: The cottage 
loft by EM ^Imedingen 
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to apply. 


A cheaper mortgage, 
no legal fees 
and 20% off your 
buildings insurance. 

It must be Christmas. 


Typical Mortgage of £flO,OOQ repayable over 
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NATIONWIDE 
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£$67*3 
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direct une 




£526.22- 
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APRs based on Stamfard VSsrid bfe Rm 
cakuteted under c u rrent t ax 




13 th 






How’s this for a Christmas 
present: If you call Direct line 
(on one of the numbers below) 
before the end of January and 
complete the transfer of your 
existing mortgage to us using 

0181 649 9099 


LONDON 



our solicitors package, we’ll pay 
your legal fees for you. Better 
still we also guarantee to save you 
20% on your existing buildings 
® insurance. Call Direct Line now 

(DIRECT LINE) and have a happy Christmas. 


nOSICAGES 


0161 83 ! 9099 


MANCHESTER 


014 ! 221 9099 


GLASGOW 


CALL ANYTIME 8am to 8pm Monday to Friday and 9am to 5pm Saturday. Please quote ref. 1ND38 
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Get down to business with the Dell Dimension P75t PC package. Its unbeatable. 
It comes pre-loaded and ready-to-run with Microsoft® Windows and Office ‘95 
software. So its quick and hassle free, making it ideal for the office environment 
And. as you’d expect from DeR you get all the back-up you need from our Openline"’ 
Hardware Technical Support available throughout the life of your system. Call us 


A 

heavyweight 
PC package 

at a 

lightweight 

price. 


today on 01344 720000. 
You simply won t find 
a better value business 
solution. 


Designed for 
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• INTH. 75 HHz PENTIUM* PROCESSOR • 8 Mb EDO RAM • W DISKETTE DRIVE 

• 5?5Kb HARD DRIVE • INTKRATH) 64-fflrPCI LOCAL BUS VIDEO WITH I Mb VIDEO 
MfMORV • IS* COLOUR SVGA MONITOR . 4 PCI AND 3 ISAEXftNSIQN SLOTS (I SHARED) 

• MO-SIZED DESKTOP CHASSIS • QUAD SPb&i CD-ROM DRIVE « MICROSOFT OFFICE 95 

• MICROSOFT WINDOW5 95 . DHJ. MOUSE/KEYBOARD 
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news 


Jniiit enterprise: Villagers transform derelict pub into a thriving music base 







MPs’ lavish new 
offices ‘millions 
over budget’ 






Community spirit: -Regulars enjoying a pint at the Porrtardawe Inn, which Is run by a co-operative of local volunteers Photographs: Rob Stratton 

Room at the inn for community spirit 


MICHAEL PRESTAGE 

It might seem tike any other pub , 
in industrial South Wales, but 
Dai Prosser and the rest of his 
darts team can only gather in the 
tap room cf the Pbntardawe Inn 
because of a great community 
effort that has transformed the 
place from a derelict shell to a 
thriving business. 

The initiative to restore and 
reopen the pub, which closed IS 
months ago as rents soared,lias 
brought about a collaboration 
between locals and the organ- 
isers of the annual Foirtardawe 
Folk Festival, who wanted a 
base and arqund-the-year 
venue for. bands. ; 

Now darts and cribbage go - 
hand-in-hand with such esoteric 
music as a group playing 
traditional songs from their 
north-cast Indian homeland. 

Mr Prosser,' a 55-year-old 
lorry driver* was a regular at the 



New lease: Renovating the pub has united the community 


pub for 30 years and is now one 
of a team of volunteers who help 
to keep the pub going. Apart 
from a full-time manager, all 
aspects of running the pub are 
tackled by unpaid helpers re- 
sponsible for eyeiythmg from 
mu' work to the accounts. 

: Mr Prosser said; “Everybody 


was disappointed to see it 
dosed, but there is now a big 
im pro v ement. There is no ‘them 
and us' atmosphere in the place. 
Ws called them the folkies in the 
be ginnin g, but now everybody 
gets on. We all like listening to 
the music and we persuaded 
them to have the darts teams 


back." The pub itself dates 
back to 1750 and stands at the 
crossing of an old drovers' road 
which linked Neath with Am- 
manford. It bas hosted gener- 
ations of miners, metal workers 
and farmers. Now the pub is 
owned by the local community 
the tradition is set to continue. 

Helen Matthews, a commu- 
nity education worker and mar- 
keting director for the festival, 
said die idea of acquiring Lbe 
pub was originally put forward 
tongue in cheek at a meeting. 
The majority of the festival or- 
ganisers live in the village and 
had drunk at the pub before it 
closed. 

With the backing of the 
Crown Buckley breweiy. the 
pub was purchased from the 
brewers Guinness and volun- 
teers refitted it within sot weeks, 
ready for its opening last sum- 
mer. It iscommitledto provid- 
ing a venue for live music from 


around the world as well as 
being a traditional local. 

Ms Matthews said “People in 
the village have responded mag- 
nificently to the challenge we set 
ourselves in turning what was a 
ruined pub into a place of 
warmth and music and a real 
centre for the communin ' .” 


CHRIS BLACKHURST 

Westminster Correspondent 

The National Audit Office, the 
public finance watchdog, is to 
be asked to investigate the way 
j MPs spend taxpayers' money on 
upgrading and refurbishing 
| their accommodation at West- 
minster. Betty Boothroyd, the 
Speaker of the Commons, may 
be dragged into the inquiry as 
the person with the ultimate say 
over MPs' spending. 

The request to the NAO 
from a Conservative MP and 
member of the influential Pub- 
lic Accounts Committee comes 
after claims that a new building 
for MPs will cost £2 15m. more 
than £6tim over budget 

To be built above the new 
Westminster underground sta- 
tion. the new block was sched- 
uled to cost £154m. But with its 
bronze cladding alone expect- 
ed to cost more than £30m. 
£J0m more than the Parlia- 
mentary Works Directorate had 
budgeted for. and other items 
also predicted to run over 
schedule, industry experts are 
predicting a final bill of£215m. 

Intended to house 210 MPs 
and 210 staff, the building, even 
at its original price would cost 
£367,000 per place. Peter 
Thumham. Conservative MP 
for Bolton Nonh East, said he 
was appalled bv the lack of 


controls applied by the works 
directorate. The cost of hous- 
ing each MP there could be “10 
limes” what it would cost in 
the West End of London, 
he said. “I will ask the NAO to 
look at the way the costs have 
escalated.” 

As someone who used to 
run a family engineering busi- 
ness. Mr Thumham said he 
knew how costs mount when 
they are not tightly controlled. 

His rcquesL will cany extra 
weight because he sits on the 
Puhlic Accounts Committee, 
the body to which the NAO 
reports. He acknowledged his 
move would not be popular with 
colleagues, but added: ~lt is 
public money at the end of the 
day: we're here to protect 
taxpayers' interests." 

The MP is prepared to see the 
Speaker dragged into an NAO 
study. “Ultimately, it comes 
down to the Speaker.” he said. 

Work on the new building is 
due to start in 1<W7. Standing 
on the corner of Bridge Street, 
across the road from Big Ben. 
it will contain MPs' offices, a 
bar. res La u ran L library, shop, 
conference and meeting-rooms. 
Inside it will be finished to the 
same high standard as other 
new offices for MPs at 7 Mill- 
bank and 1 Parliament Street. 

Elsewhere in Parliament, 
other rebuilding and decoration 


work has been stepped up. The 
works directorate, which an- 
swers to two groups of MPs. the 
Accommodation and Works 
Committee and the Finance 
and Works Committee, has be- 
tween £3ttm and £40m a yeai to 
spend on heating, lighting and 
refurbishing the facilities. Lifts 
have been revamped, and the 
area around the old Strangers' 
Bar redesigned. A new. bigger, 
bar has been built in what was 
the Lady Members' Room. 

The Palace of Westminster 
has also recently acquired a £lm 
sweeping new entrance for cars 
at its western end. beyond the 
House of Lords. Mr Thumham 
said: “There needs to he prop- 
er control. there is no financial 
discipline there that ] can sec.” 

A Works Directorate spokes- 
man said that the new building 
did not have "a lavish specifi- 
cation. it is designed to a high 
specification for a very promi- 
nent site and it has in lasL for 
120 years.” 

He added that the cladding 
was bronze to match the sur- 
roundings, and there were 
unique security features that had 
forced up the cost. Mr Thum- 
ham. he said, “is entitled to his 
opinion”. But the spokesman 
pointed out that the plans for the 
new building had been approved 
after a full debate on the floor 
of the House. 


Solo Antarctic walker gives up 


The explorer Roger Mear has 
been forced to abandon his 
solo walk across Antarctica af- 
ter vital equipment failed, his 
team said yesterday! 

Mr Mear, 45, set off last 
month arming to become the : 
first person to walk alone and . 
unsupported across 1,700 miles 
of the ky continent He -was rac-- 
ing against a rival contender, 


Borge Ousland, 33, from Nor- 
way. Mr Mear was raising funds 
for. the Wilderness Trust an 
Eastbourne-based charity ded- 
icated to the world's remaining 
wild landscapes. He is an ex- 
perienced explorer who has 
travelled to Antarctica five 
times before. 

Fbr his latest expedition he 
was pulling 4501b of food and 


equipment with the help of a 
parawing, a kite which enabled 
him to travel up to 70 miles a 
day. But the was able to carry 
only a simple transmitter 
enabling him to convey his 
condition and position. 

Diana Nielson, an expedition 
team member, said yesterday: 
“We bad a message from Roger 
at midday [on Saturday] saying 


1 have an emergency, please get 
me out’. All we had was his po- 
sition. Luckily the weather 
wasn't too bad so a Twin Otter 
aircraft with guides and a doc- 
tor could land nearby and res- 
cue him." The explorer was 
expected to arrive in Chile last 
nighL Nothing is yet known 
about the position of Mear’s 
Norwegian rival. 
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DAILY POEM 


Four Haiku 


a seed suddenly popped „• 
into my mouth 

Awano Seho 

The bee leaves the heart 

Of die peony flmver' ■ 

- so rmicUnxdyl \ 

• Meflsuo.Basho 

A smile that faded ...... 

awry judMkk an ice floe 
slowing to a stop : . 

Kato Shuson 

His eyelids lowered'*'/ c • . 
Buddha with the. broken nose - 
deqxmng mtuir:' 

. .. J v-Tamaki Mafoto 


I i Hi wF7i I H ri f^7?r7i iTPir.y »'.af»T 4 >j v < ^ fra.-; ,y » > w >> i ■ i ■ \ ur. ■ 


in the order five-seven-five, are tbemost popular form of verse 
in Japan, written and read by .all sectors of the population and 
recited in responrefoeroiy^ situations. They arenot just for 
poets likeMatsocf Basho and Awano Siebo: industrialists, econ- 
omists and politicians write haiku; so too do.prisohers on death 
row. as a form ofconfrasirinal tterapy to prepare themselves 
for execution. It is an exercise favoured by the old particular- 
ly, since it hasbeen proved scieutificahy tiiat the writing of haiku 
keeps the brain, active and young/Haiku poets often live to a 
grand old age. .. _ _ .. • 


Second year of 
drought forecast 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Environment Correspondent 

A second year of widespread 
drought is likely in 1996 unless 
there is above-average rainfall 
and urgent water saving mea- 
sures, the National Rivers 
Authority warned yesterday. 

Following an exceptionally 
dry and hot summer across 
Britain, the autumn and winter 
rams for most of England and 
Wales so far have bran about 
one-third below the long-term 
average. Many reservoirs are at 
unprecedentedly low levels for 
the time of year. 

In some areas of southern 
and eastern England which rely 
on borehole supplies the water 
table in the underground 
aquifers is felling - bjr this time 
oi year it should be rising. 

In a drought report to John 
Gummer. Secretary of State 
for the Environment, the au- 
thority identifies the Yorkshire. 
NorthWhst and South Wst Vh- 
ter companies as those whose 
. supplies are most vulnerable. 

The report says: “It is essen- 
tial to avoid any complacency or 


undue risk-taking on the part of 
the [water] companies.” 

Late last summer almost half 
Britain's population was cov- 
ered by hosepipe bans, many of 
which are still in place. It 
was the worst drought since 
the prolonged and severe 
shortages of 1976. 

Several water companies are 
now applying for drought orders 
which would allow them to 
take extra water from rivers for 
their underfilled reservoirs dur- 
ing the winter, when river flows 
are highest 

Yorkshire Water, the worst af- 
fected, has several hundred 
road tankers ferrying in supplies 
to the worst-affected areas and 
has begun large-scale emer- 
gency engineering works to im- 
prove its water grid and reduce 
its mains leakage rate, one of 
the highest in Britain .The au- 
thority's report avoids explicit 
criticism of any companies. 

The Water Services Associ- 
ation. which represents the big 
20 water companies, called on 
the authority to be flexible in al- 
lowing it to take more water 
from rivers and boreholes. 


Europe Online invites you to participate in the creation 
of the first European Online Service. 

You will receive 20 hours* free access to: the Internet, E-Mail 
and the latest news, entertainment and shopping services. 

Call now on 

0800 1066 10 

or access our web site on 

http://www.EuropeOnline.com 



Europe Online 

'No membership charge* until 31.1.96, oflei subject to status and availability and limited to the Ut. Access is free for 20 hours, but telephone 


charges lo access (he service will apply. Europe Online UK. Kingspne House, 636 Kings Road. London SW10 GTE 
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Privatised 
railways to 
lose £500m 
in subsidy 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 

Subsidy to the railways is being 
cutbyathirdinlS months' time, 
according to an analysis of the 
Government's transport spend- 
ing plans by an adviser to the 
Cbmmons Tfrmsport Gwnmioee. 

The figures, which have been 
accepted by the Department of 
Transport as accurate, imply ei- 
ther massive reductions m ser- 
vice or unrealistic cost savings. 

They are revealed at the 
same tune as the Government 
announced it is to spend £10bn 
on Rail track to improve the 
network. 

In I997/9S the railways will 
receive about £1 J6bn subsidy, 
compared with £1 .86bn during 
1996/97 and the present year, a 
reduction of £500m_ 

Earlier this year, the Trans- 
port Committee said that the ex- 
tra subsidy required after 
privatisation was between 
£500m and £700m each year. 
This extra cash was needed to 
enable train operators to pay the 
newly imposed track access 
charges to Raihrati and the cost 
of leasing trains which previ- 
ously had been owned by BR. 

In the Government's re- 
sponse to the Committee's re- 
port published last week, there 
was no reference to the feet that 
the extra subsidy is no longer re- 
quired by 1997/98. This is when 
the financial support for the rail 
industry broadly returns to pre- 
privatisation level with some ex- 
tra money to the passenger 
transport authorities to pay for 
track charges to Rail trade By 
1997/98, virtually the whole 
industry is expected to be in 
private hands. 

The Government's response 
merely said; “The private sec- 
tor will be considering carefully 
what steps could be taken to 
attract more revenue" and 


"considerable efficiency im- 
provements" are expected. 
However, both these amounts 
wOI flow to the franchise com- 
panies operating the railways, 
and not to the Government. 

Richard Hope, a transport 
consol tant who advises the com- 
mittee and carried out the 
analysis, said the figures had 
very serious implications. “It 
seems highly improbable that 
franchisees could expect to 
achieve such large improve- 
ments in their finances, aver- 
aged over seven years, given 
capped fares, the rigidities of tbe 
timetabling process and the in- 
dustrial muscle which Aslef, if 
□ot RMT still command." 

The franchisees' best poten- 
tial way of cutting costs is 
through staff reductions but Mr 
Hope warns: “At least 90 per cent 
of Railtrack and Rosco (rolling 
stock company] payments would 
have to be made during a strike." 
He also feels that a sharp in- 
crease in revenue, dependent on 
higher than expected economic 
growth, is unlikely. He says; 
“Huge cuts would be necessary 
to achieve a£500m reduction in 
a single year, bearing in mind 
redundancy payments and loss 
of revenue from discontinued 
services." 

Mr Hope concludes that the 
explanation for the "irrational 
behaviour" of the Treasury in 
imposing this cut is a "combi- 
nation of Treasury signalling its 
determination to get tough on 
rail subsidies after the election 
without understanding the fi- 
nancial rigidities of the monster 
it has created”. 

A spokesman for the De- 
partment of Transport said last 
night: "Ministers have agreed to 
tins budget for 1997/98 but they 
have also guaranteed that the 
present level of services will be 
maintained. Privatisation will 
lead to considerable savings." 


Theatre of war inspires 





CHILDREN 
OF WAR ■ 
APPEAL 


The plight of children suffering 
in the war-tom former Yugo- 
slavia has moved the chiidrraof 
a Wiltshire primary school to 
donate the proceeds of their 
Christmas pantomime. 

The 80 pupils at Redfrnch 
Church of England Primary 
School in Lover, Sal&bwy. 
read the Independent'* appeal 
for donations and- sen! 
£169.80, collected from two 
performances of Puss in Soots. 

The money, part of £60.000 
collected by the Independent* 
Children of 1 W&r AppesL wffigo 
to Save the Chfldreo. Whrchud, 
Red Cross and Child Advocacy 
International. 

The charities ore striving to 
save children who have en- 
dured vears of appalling living 
conditions during tbe conflict 

Readers can send cheques or 
postal orders to us with the 
completed coupon. 
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Lesson in kindness: Pupils at Redfynch School, in Lover, Wiltshire, who raised £169 for children in former Yugoslavia Photograph: John Lawrence 

Charity to bring long-lost children home 


At first many parents thought 
the Bosnian conflict would be 
over within days. They took 
their children, some with only 
the clothes they stood up in. and 
put them on trains to remove 
them from danger. 

Today, up to 10,000 children 
in the former Yugoslavia are still 
separated from their families. 
Some have not seen or heard 
from their parents since the war 
began. 

Kevin Byrne, 42, is the Save 
the Children Fund (SCF) field 
director for the federal republic 


Thousands of families wait to be reunited, writes Jojo Moyes 


of Yugoslavia, and one of two 
men freed with the daunting 
task of trying to reunite children 
with their parents, or find 
homes for those who no longer 
have a family. 

“Some of them haven't seen 
their parents for years," he 
said. “There are a lot of lads 
who have grown up while 
they’ve been separated. " 

Mr Byrne oversees SCFs 
reunification programme, . 

which has identified 2,650 un- 


accompanied children in the 
former Yugoslavia alone. More 
than 460 of these have no fam- 
ilies to return to. In Bosnia, 
where the process of identify- 
ing tbe unaccompanied dnldien 
has just begun, nearly 4,000 have 
already been registered. 

Th&ch3dren are usually aged 
between 7 and 18. SCF registers 
them and tries to organise 
interim hare, 'whether it be coun- 
selling for those who are trau- 
matised — many children saw 


their parents die - or material 
help. "They usually need basic 
food stuffs and clothing,” said 
Mr Byrne, adding that clothing 
was particularly important in the 
“ferocious" winters. . 

SCFs 12 workers try to or- 
ganise “host” families for the 
children. But, Mr Byroe said, 
“Many host families are quite 
poor and raking another child 
is quite a strain." 

For some parents, who are in 
mixed marriages or who live in 


mixed areas, it would “take 
time” for them to feel it is safe 
for their children to return. 

Mr Byrne said that the need 
is not just for emergency aid. 
"Children are always very re- 
silient, but I don’t think there 
are any children who haven't 
been affected What we’re try- 
ing to do is mmimifie the long- 
term negative effects." 

The Save the Children Fund 
aims to reunite all the children, 
but Mr Byrne says the charity's 
work will continue for at least 
the next three years. 
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jgeatrig : Today we begin a weekly series featuring some of the animal and plant species covered by an ambitious rescue plan 

1 forces to save Ratty 
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In decline: Nature conservationists have a scheme to help the water vote get back to its 1970 levels by 2010 Photograph: Men King / Planet Earth 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Environment Correspondent 

The water vole - Ratty in The 
Wind in rhe I allows - is a com- 
mon little mammal with a pop- 
ulation of about 1.2 million in 
the Untied Kingdom. 

Larger than the field vole, it 
is a fine swimmer even though 
it lacks basic adaptations such 
as webbed feet and waterproof 
fur. It cats leaves, stems and 
roots above and below the 
water and lives for up to three 
years. 

Last week, the Government 
was set a tough challenge - to 
help fund rescue plans for 116 
of Britain's most threatened or 
fast declining wildlife species, 
and for 14 rare types of habitat 
as well. The ambitious nature 
conservation scheme was drawn 
up by the Biodiversity Steering 
Group as a follow up lo the 1992 
Rio de Janeiro Earth Summit. 

The group is a consortium of 


civil servants, representatives 
from government agencies such 
as the Forestry Commission 
and English Nature, academics 
and wildlife conservation 
groups. The Government has 
promised to respond to its plan 
next spring. 

The water vole is on the bio- 
diversity list because its numbers 
and range are in fairly rapid 
decline. A national survey in 
1989-90 failed to find signs of 
the riverbanfc-dweliing vole at 
67 per cent of sites where they 
were previously recorded. The 
proposed goal for Anicola ter - 
rcsiris is to halt the decline and 
then help the species spread 
back lo its 197H range by 2ulU. 

Its habitat along canals and 
rivers is being damaged by ero- 
sion from boats and erosion 
repair work which heaps 
mounds of rivur-hed mud on the 
bankside. sealing its burrows. 

Waterside development and 
the heavy' human disturbance 


which comes from increased riv- 
er recreation make life 
uncomfortable or impossible 
for the vole. 

The mink, imported from 
North America and now breed- 
ing successfully in the wild, 
hums it. Pollution of streams by 
pesticides used to control rats 
- rodcniicides - is another 
cause of decline. 

The prescription for recovery 
involves managing rivers, banks 
and the land nearby in a way 
which aids (he water vole and 
curbing the use of pesticides. 

Anyone who uses rodenli- 
cides illegally near where the 
voles are found should be pros- 
ecuted. Mink population; could 
be controlled by trapping in 
areas where voles live or to 
which they might return, 
although further" research is 
needed to show whether this 
would be effective. The total 
cost of the programme is put at 
Ll50,0tJ0 a year. 


Labour fury 
over ‘basic 
checks’ on 
nurseries 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 

Private nurseries will be able to 
offer education paid for by 
government nursery vouchers 
with only the most basic checks 
on the quality of the service they 
provide, according to docu- 
ments obtained by the Inde- 
pendent. Last night, Labour 
said the revelation was “a scan- 
dal and an outrage”. • 

It has also emerged that 
some parents in two pilot areas 
for the £1400 vouchers. wfll be 
unable to use- them because 
there will not be enough places 
to go round. In Wfestmmsier and 
Norfolk, several hundred-will be 
disappointed. 

Although there will" be a 
“light touch” inspection of all 
nurseries accepting vouchers 
within the first year, the De- 
partment for Education and 
Employment has confirmed that 
this might not include a visit 

Experts have long been con- 
cerned about the quality of pri- 
vate nursery provision, and last 
year the schools inspection 
body, O feted, said that although 
standards of literacy and nu- 
meracy were adequate they 
were unsatisfactory in most 
other areas. Information sent 
out by the department to 
potential providers says that any 
registered day nursery or 
school, state or independent, 
will be able to accept nursery 
vouchers. In return it must 
agree to publish information on 
staffing and premises, to work 
towards a set of educational 
goals and to be inspected. 

Margaret Hodge, head of 
Labour’s nursery inquiry, said 


nurseries could get on to the 
scheme simply by filling in a 
form and that they might not be 
visited at all. “What really 
counts if a child is to succeed in 
later life is the quality of the 
nursery education experience. 
It is a scandal and an outrage 
that the Government are 
allowing this,” she said 
Nursery experts have said 
that the vouchers may encour- 
age - sub-standard private 
schools to set up classes for the 
under-fives so that they can 
redeem ■•.the £1400 vouchers 
which will be sent to parents of 
all four-year-olds. 

: Susan Hay, who runs a chain 
of nurseries in London, said 
many new nurseries would not 
have their education inspected 
for some time. “There will be 
a lot of people seeing it as an 
opportunity to get into this 
business and they will be 
allowed to operate for a 
considerable period during 
which parents’ and children’s 
expectations may not be met” 
Day nurseries or schools 
which do not have more than 
five children aver five are reg- 
istered under the Children Act 
and are inspected to ensure that 
they meet health and safety 
standards, but education 
standards are not checked 
Other schools fare registered 
with the education department 
and receive a one-day visit from 
an inspector, which includes a 
look at basic safety provision 
and a glance at the curriculum. 
A follow-up visit checks on 
whether changes have been 
made before full registration is 
granted but the procedure is 
“basic", according to Ofeted 
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Russian elections: With 43 parties on the ballot, some voters find it difficult to get to grips with democracy 

Red Town longs for cheap sausage 


INUKIHF 




PHIL REEVES 

Moscow 

Father Konstantin looks as if be 
modelled as an apostle for a 
cathedral mural. His grey beard, 
black robes and baldness give 
him a saintly, stoical look. But, 
as Russians trooped to the polls 
yesterday, there was anxiety in 
his face. 

Fifty-seven years ago his 
church, a crumbling 19th cen- 
tury brick building, was shut 
down under Stalin. Its decorated 
walls were painted white, and it 
became a garage. Yesterday, as 
he stood in the hall of his 
church, the priest was ponder- 
ing the possibility that bis aisles 


might again echo with the clat- 
ter of godless mechanics. 

“The Communists are will- 
ing to say anything to get into 
power," he said, “It would be a 
disaster for the people. If they 
come to power, sooner or lat- 
er. they would break up the 
Church ” He had advised his 
several hundred Sunday regu- 
lars not to vote for any “ex- 
tremists"- left or right. “ People 
need peace,” he explained. 

Peace is a word with special 
resonance in Krasno Gorsk, 
“Red Town", a community of 
20,000 on the edge of Moscow. 
You only have to brave the bit- 
ing winter winds for a few min- 
utes to find someone who’ll tell 


Elderly vote in 
droves for the 
Communists 


Polling station number 67 was 
doing a brisk trade yesterday 
morning as the Russian parlia- 
mentary election got under 
way. But most of the people 
coming to vote in the red-bnek 
primary school in central 
Moscow were in late middle- 
age, if not elderly. “Don’t wor- 
ry", said a youth. “The young 
people will be along when Lin- 
da finishes singing on televi- 
sion,” He was referring to new 
pop star whom the younger gen- 
eration hails as the Russian 
Madonna. 

While their children and 
grandchildren were stQl at 
home, the old appeared to be 
voting in droves for the Com- 
munist Party. Despite the pres- 
ence of four policemen and two 
druzhinfd (public order volun- 
teers) to protect voters against 
possible Chechen terrorist at- 
tacks, there was a festive at- 
mosphere at the polling station 
as the pensioners gave their ver- 
dict on market reforms. 

“I have voted for our man, 
Zyuganov,” said a beaming 
Nina Nikolayevna, referring to 
the Co mmunis t leader, Gen- 
nady Zyuganov. “1 got great 
pleasure from it. Of course, we 
wffl have to vrait and see if [Pres- 
ident Boris] Yeltsin will respect 
the outcome of the election.*' 

Queues built up inside the 
polling station as many voters 
donned or changed spectacles 
to read the ballot paper, long as 
a menu in a fancy restaurant, 
with 43 different parties to 
choose from. But they mostly 
knew what they were looking 
fan box 25 — the Communist 
Party of the Russian Federation. 

1 stood at the exit for about 
an hour, and every other per- 
son I questioned had voted 
Communist. The other 50 per 
cent in my sample had spread 


Helen Womack in 

Moscow watched 
pensioners rushing 
to take revenge 
against reformers 


their favours among the re- 
maining parties, although I met 
nobody who had voted for the 
nationalists Vladimir Zhiri- 
novsky and Alexander Lebed. 
Oft-repeated was the wish to see 
“decent" politicians elected. 

Lyubov Pavlovna, a woman 
in her late fifties, said she had 
chosen the leftist “Power to the 
People Party” of Nikolai 
Ryzhkov, a former prune min- 
ister under Mikhail Gorbachev, 
because he was experienced 
and di gnifi ed. “Tm tired of see- 
ing politicians fighting in par- 
liament," she said. An elderly 
couple, Antonina Vasilievna 
and Sergei Mikhailovich, had 
chosen the party of the “little 
fish”, a play on the name of the 
parliamentary speaker. Ivan 
Rybkin, because “he’s decent 
and solid”. The politician is con- 
servative although not actually 
Communist 

Polling station 67 did produce 
at least one vote for a free mar- 
keteer. “I chose [Yegor] Gaidar 
because I have not forgotten the 
empty shop shelves of the old 
days,” said Alexander, a jour- 
nalist. But it seemed the reform 
vote would pick up only if the 
young people went to the polls. 

Voting day began bright and 
sunny but in the afternoon 
there was a violent snow storm 
with thunder and lightning, a 
rare phenomenon in winter. 
An anti-Communist friend. “It’s 
a sign from the gods”, he said. 
“Time to switch off the televi- 
sion and go out to vote.” 


you not only about the horror 
of the German wartime ad- 
vance. but exactly how dose 
they came - seven miles. There 
is an anti-foscist museum. The 
military hospital is treating 
wounded soldiers from the 
Chechen war. Yet, the father's 
wishes may not be fulfilled. 

Boris Gurelik, 60, was towing 
his small grandson along on a 
sledge after casting his vote in 
the Palace of Culture. “1 voted 
for the 'new 1 Communists," he 
said cheerfully, referring to the 
Communist Party of the Russ- 
ian Federation, led by Gennady 
Zyuganov - who yesterday as- 
sured the world that, if his par- 
ty wins, there would be no 


return to Soviet-era Commu- 
nism. “Everyone’s voting com- 
munist,” continued Mr Gurelik. 
“Yeltsin cheated us all If the 
Communists win, they’ll form a 
coalition, take over the cabinet, 
and the economy will revive at 
once. At least, I hope it will ” 
Inside the palace, polling 
station No 933, dozens pored 
over election documents. 
Choice, like real democracy, is 
still new and rare in Russia; 
some were dearly puzzled by 
the list which - with 43 parties 
- occupied a poster-sized sheet 


of paper, festooned with help- 
ful party symbols. Ousters of 
voters formed, studying the 
field. Only a few bothered to re- 


treat behind the curtains of 
two voting booths. Many voted 
in front of everyone else. 

Although the elections were 
for the State Duma - or lower 
house - their impact on next 
year’s presidential election is 
more important. In parliament, 
their effect will almost certain- 
ty depend on whatever alliances 
are formed by the largest par- 
ties. But the Duma’s power is 
limited, compared with the 
presidency; the ruling group 
would need a consistent two- 
thirds majority to overturn the 
president’s veto. What matters 
is which party leaders emerge 
to run for the Kremlin's top job. 

Half the Duma's 450 seals are 


allocated to parties by propor- 
tional representation. The oth- 
er half go to individual 
candi dates, elected on a first- 
past-the-post system in each 
constituency. In the Palace of 
Culture, a list of the latter was 
being studied earnestly by el- 
derly women, who had clearly 
never heard of most of them. 

“It should be someone with 
a Russian name, but there 
aren’t any ” muttered a middle- 
aged woman. “I like his face," 
she added, pointing at the pho- 
to of a stern-faced individual 
with a Jewish name, “but he’s 
not Russian." She eventually 
settled on a local administrator. 

Predictions of strong Com- 


munist gains seemed to be 
holding up- But, in Krasno 
Gorsk, not everyone wanted 
RedTbwh to become just tftaL 
The town has its share of “new 
Russians”, the minority who 
have profited from free-xnaxket 
reforms. Dozens spent yester- 
day afternoon skiing, flitting up 
aruLdown a small slope in 
brightly-coloured jump suits. 
“I want to beat the Commu- 
nists," said Alexander, a 33- 
year-old businessman who runs 
an international translation ser- 
vice. “So manypeoplewant the 
Soviet Union bade They want 
cheap sausage. But I know 
what cheap sausage means - it 
means long queues." 



Chechen rebel 
attack strikes 
blow to poll 


Military decision: Soldiers voting in Russia’s far-eastern provinces 


carlotta gall . 

Grozny 

and agencies 

The last stragglers came to 
vote yesterday in the almost de- 
serted capital of Chechnya as it 
became dear that Muslim 
rebels had not only disrupted 
elections but also dealt heavy 
casualties to Russian forces in 
the territory’s second town. 

Chechen fighters were claim- 
ing to have killed “hundreds" of 
Rusaan soldiers in an attack on 
Gudennes, 20 miles east of 
Grozny, where they have sur- 
rounded foe Russian command 
post and railway station. 

The rebels launched their at- 
tack on Thursday morning, the 
day polling began in therepub- 
iic, and Chechens arriving in 
Grozny from the area said fight- 
ing had continued yesterday. 

The Russian news agency 
Interfax Quoted a Russian se- 
curity official as saying 22 sol- 
diers had been killed and 41 
mjured in the fight for Guder- 
mes. The agency said Russian 
soldiers evacuated from the 
town reported that 40 per cent 
of ft had been destroyed. 

Despite condemnation from 
- critics who smd elections would 
be a laiTC as long as the war con- 
tinued, Moscow arranged for a 
vote to choose a new Chechen 
leader at the same time as a 
nationwide parliamentary poll. 
\foting has been spread over 
four days to allow for any dis- 
ruption due to the precarious 
security position. 

Preliminary results indicated 
that Doku Zavgayev, the Russ- 
ian-appointed prune minister, 
would win - an outcome the 
guerrillas were certain to 
denounce. 

President Boris Yeltsin’s spe- 
Photograph: Reuter dal envoy in Chechnya, Oleg 


Lobov, cast his vote in Grozny’s 
fortified airport along with Doku 
Zavgayev, head of Chechnya's 
Moscow-backed government- 
He said tire turnout was near 70 
percent, citing migrant builders 
working to restore ruined 
Grozny and Russian soldiers 
among the voters. He said the 
vote was a “remarkable event”. 

The Russians feared some 
sort of terrorist attack in Grozny 
by separatist fighters loyal to 
General Dzhokhar Dudayev, 
who still claims to be the legit- 
imately-elected president of an 
independent Chechnya. 

However, Grozny was quiet. 
Soldiers tightened their control 
of the city, blocking off main 
streets from traffic and allow- 
ing only local drivers in and out 
or the city. . 

Instead ft was in Gudermes 
that the chief of Chechen forces, 
Aslan Makhadov, chose to 
launch a carefully planned mil- 
itary operation that he said was 
aimed at preventing elections 
from taking place. He said on 
Saturday that his forces were in 
complete control of the town. 

The Chechen action has 
shown how little of the territory j 
the Russian forces control a year j 
after invading the region and | 
laying waste to its capital. The j 
rebels control a swathe of ter- 
ritory south ofGrozny and still j 
command strong loyalty among 
the population in the villages. 
Peace talks apparently have 
broken down irretrievably since 
abomb blast in the autumn put 
Russia's fop general in a coma. 

Yesterday’s voting in Grozny 
was ramshackle, with no regis- 
tration lists and no control over 
multiple voting. I saw one man 
voting for himself, his wife and 
his daughter, who he said was OL 
However, he had no documents 
to prove he had any family. 


Battle over 
Sea islands 

Sanaa — ■ Yemen ami Eritrea 
fought u fierce battle with war- 
ships and aircraft over disput- 
ed islands in the key Red Sea 
shipping lane. Yemeni miUtaiy 
sources said Eritrean forces 
were firing at Yemeni posi- 
tions on the Red Sea island of 
Greater Hanish (rum warships 
but have not landed yet. 

A Yemeni statement accused 
Eritrean troops ol “treacherous, 
aggression and piracy " vk>Ut* 
jng territorial waters and threat- 
ening security, stability and 
international shipping m the 
Red Sea area.” . Reuter 

Newt; Man of Vaar 

New Tforic — Newt Gingrich. 
Speaker of the House cdRep- 
resentathres who led the Re-, 
publican takeover of Congress, 
was ruuucd as Tune j Man of the 
Year. “For belter or wont, he 
has changed the language anil 
substance of American politics 
perhaps like no other politician 
in recent history,” the magazine . 
said. Knurr 

Papendraou poorly 

Athens — The Prime Minster, 
Andreas Papundreou, on Kfe- 
support systems for a month 
was in u critical condition and 
waging a “titanic battle" against 
a new secondary infection. Mr 
Papandicou, 7b, was stiO.- un- 
dergoing regular dialysis for 
his Tailed kidneys. Reuter 

On the run 

Islamabad — One of Pakistan's 
most notorious alleged drug 
smugglers has fled the country 
and surrendered to US au- 
thorities. diplomats said. Ayuh 
Afridi has denied the allega- 
tions, saying they are politically 
motivated because of his op- 
position to the Prime Minister. 
Benazir Bhutto. AP 

Rushdie injured 

Sydney — Salman Rushdie and 
two companions suffered minor 
injuries when their car crossed 
a highway and collided with an 
oncoming truck in the coastal 
town Of Milton. TV stations re- 
ported. Sydney police would say 
only that the three people 
injured in the accident on 
Saturday evening were from 
London. AP 

US murders down 

Washington — The number of 
murders reported in the Unit- 
ed States dropped 12 per cent 
in the first half of 1995, the 
largest decrease in 35 years, the 
FBI said on Sunday. Officials 
said ft was the the most dramatic 
drop in the murder rate since 
1%0, the earhest year for which 
the agency has comparable 
figures. Renter 

Welcome reaction 

Tokyo — North Korea has wel- 
comed the signing of an agree- 
ment to supply it with two 
light-water nudear react ore and 
promised to maintain the freeze 
on its existing nuclear pro- 
gramme. North Korea and the 
Korean Peninsula Energy De- 
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Election result: Vranilzky poised to keep power in poll that many had feared would be breakthrough for anti-foreigner party 





wing 
out in the cold 


ADRIAN BRIDGE : 

Central Europe Ctonespohdent 

The Austrian fihaniryJW /F wmg 
Vranilzky, was heading for vic- 
tory last night in ageneral elec- 
tion that many feared would 

lead U> abreakthrmi gh frir thft 
far-right Freedom Party (FPO). 

The first unofficial results - 
gave Mr Vramtzky’s Social De~ . 


their nearest rivals, the coosear : 
vative People's Party (QVP), on 
283 percent, and the FPO, led 
by the populist Jorg Haider; on 
22JJ8 per cent.:. 

If confirmed, the results 
mark a turnaround in the for- ' 
tunes of the SPO, which, al- 
though it has been ip power for 
25 years, had seen its support 
slump to 34:9 per cent in Aus- 
tria’s last election, in October 
1994. They also would be seen 


asavmdfcatTO 

paign, which promised “no ex- 
periments” and in particular 
.warned of the danger of allow- 
ing Mr Haider into govern- 
ment, "This shows that the 
Austrians did hot want a gov- 
ernment including Mr Haider,” 
saidAmielleseRonrer^political 
editor of-Z>w Presse. “Hie SPO 
wiU bow be back for years." . 

Despite hs improved show- 
ing. the SPO sful will need to 
build a coaffikmin order to form 
the next government. 

With the Green party set to 
gain 4.5 per cent and the Lib- 
eral Forum 53 per cent, its most 
likely partner will be the OVP, 
.with whom it has been in coali- 
tion for the past nine years. 

Despite a slight improve- 
ment of some 05 per cent on 
its 1994 result, the OVP, and in 
.particular its ambitious leader, 
WoHgang Schussel, undoubtedly 


emerged as losers from yester- 
day’s poll. 

Mr Schussel brought down 
the last coalition government in 
October after sharp disagree- 
ments with the SPO on how to 
curb Austria’s rising budget 
deficit. Calling for cuts rather 
than tax rises, Mr Schussel 
urged voters to return the OVP 
as the strongest party so that he 
could become Chancellor. 

At the same time, he indi- 
cated that he would not averse 
to going into a coalition with Mr 
Haider’s FPO. 

Although mathematically a 
“black-blue” coalition between 
the OVP and FPO remains 
possible, yesterday's results 
make it extremely unlikely. 

Mr Schussel's position as 
OVP leader may also now come 
under fire. 

For his part, Mr Haider, a 
man who once praised Hitler's 


employment policies and who 
campaigns on a crude anti-for- 
eigner platform, also emerged 
as a partial loser from yester- 
day’s poll. 

Although the FPO recorded 
a gain of approximately 05 per 
cent, it was hardly the break- 
through he had hoped for. 

But Mr Haider's goals axe 
more long-term. White not rul- 
ing out the possibility of as- 
suming a rote in government 
now. he also indicated during 
the campaign that be would pre- 
fer the two main parties to 
form yet another coalition 
which, he believes, would fall 
apart within two years. 

In such an event, Mr Haider 
believes that the FPO would be 
returned as the largest party and 
that by 1998 he will become 
Chancellor. 

After yesterday's poll, that 
scenario remains possible. 



Viennese whirl: An Austrian couple in traditional Tyrolean dress casting their votes in yesterday's election 


Bosnian snows delay 
US troop deployment 



Agencies 

Sarajevo — Snow and fc 
terday dosed Tbzla’s ; 
the fourth day, _ 
first US combat 
landing. Nalo divert* 
carrying equipment and per- 
sonnel to Sarajevo instead. . 

TWo trains were en. route 
from Hungary to the Croatian 
town of Zupaxga, 150 'miles 
east of Zagreb, carrying US 
Army troops and equipment to 
build a bridge aobss the Sava 
River, a Nato spokeswoman' 
said. 


But no American planes have 
landed in TuzLa since Wednes- 
day, delaying the establishment 
of the command post for 20,000 
American troops that are to pa- 
trol north-east Bosnia. They wiH 
make up one third of the 
60,000-member Nato mission. 

British forces said yesterday 
that they were ready for Nato’s 
peace -enforcing mission in 
Bosnia despilethe weather. 

Sarajevo was without power 
for a third day after heavy 
snowfall damaged power lines, 
which have been poorly main- 
tained during the war. 


Revised Interest Rates 
For Accounts No Longer 
Open To Now Investors. 

; Amended Investment and .Savings Rates. 
Effectjvefrbm 18th December, 1995. 


Minimum - 
Investment; 

Gross* 

Gross . 
CAR** 

Net* 

; Tiered Renewal Bond 2nd Issue 

' . ttoriMBurml' bond hoidarc only) 

£100.000+ 

6,40% 


4.80% 

£50,000. .. 

6.15% 

- 

4.61% 

■ '£25,000- ' r 

- *35% - 


439% 

£1.000; 

5.40% : 

- 

435% 

Lump Sum Account (instant Access Portion) 

£100.000+ 

5.60% 


430% 

£50,000 - 

" 530% 

- 

338% 

. £25,000 ■ 

' S.00% 


3.75% 

£10.000 

4.65%, 

- 

3.49% 

£3334 

4.00% ' : 


3.00% 

" •• . 

Trident Gross 


£25,000+ 

• ' 530% - 


.. 3.75% 

£10,000 

4.65% 

' 

3.49% 

£5.000 

4.00% 


3.00% 

h 

ialfr Yearly Instant Access 

£25,000+ ] 

4.06 %_ . 

4.10% . 

■3.05% 

£10,000 

3.72% 

3.75% 

; 2.79% 

£5,000 

: 3.47% 

. 330% 

_2.60% 

£2,500 

.337% 

3.40% 

2.53% 

£500 

332% 

’ 335% . 

2.42%' 

£250 

; 0.50% . 

... 0.50% ; ... 

. 038% 


Monthly Instant Access 


. £25.000+ 

• 4.02% 

4.09% . 

332% 

£10.000 

, 3.66%, : 

. - 3-75% ; 

. 2.77% 

£5,000 

3.45% 

331%. . 

2JS9% 

| £2300 

■335% 

3,40% 

• 251% 

£1.000 

330% 

•/ 335% 

240% 


SAVE Linked : . 

£1.200 

r 

1 .A 

[. . 194% - ! 

Ordinary Share 

£1+ 

035% 

{ 035% 

{ ; 0.19% 
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Britannia 
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Your 

first glass 

MAY ALSO 

be your 

LAST. 


Some people try Laphroaig once, and never again. It’s only 
. to be expected. The uncompromising taste of our malt has 
always led to extremes. Some people rry it once, and drink 
no other whisky again. For them , there's no substitute for 
Laphroaig's rich peaty reek. Its sweet heathery smokiness. 
Try it. You won't be the first to hate it. Or the last to love it. 
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Soutli African tragedy: Fire at sulphur stockpile left over from days of apartheid causes havoc in quiet community 


■•r-.i.v.A ■ 

V-.-- ' 

fev-:v ■ 




in Cape 


R 0 BBIT BLOCK 

Johannesburg : 


When a cloud of poisonous 
a chemical plant Ere 
rolled into a small" South 
African town this weekend 
killing three people and forcing 
the evacuation of thousands, the 
African National Congress of 
President Nelson Mandela saw 
apartheid as the real cnlprit be- 
hind the tragedy. 

The fire-that caused the dis- 
aster begin in a field dose to 
the town of Macassar late on 
Saturday. It quickly spread to 


Chemical Industries (AECI) 
plant at nearby Somerset West, 
about 25 .miles from Cape 
Tbwm Stored at the plant were 
4 | 15,000 tons of sulphur, part of 
the former e^rtheid. govern- 
ment’s sfrafr^stodqjile&fiM- its 
mtemationaljy boycotted mili- 
tary and civilian industries. 

Almost immediately a cloud 


of dense, toxic smoke billowed 
over the area, forcing 2^00 
people to flee in an assortment 
of cars, fire engines, police lor- 
ries and ambulances. 

“We just saw a bundle of 
smoke coming over our 
place...we first thought it was 
just grass burning but then we 
sm elt ga s,” David Ross, a 
Macassar resident, said after he 
was evacuated. “Our eyes and 
noses were stinging and our 

chests were so tight- Wfe bad dif- 
ficulty breathing.* 

At least 100 people were 
treated for smoke inhalation 


afternoon the crisis was con- 
tained and people were al- 
lowed to return home. 

Strong winds and quick ac- 
tion try Cape emergency services 
were credited with saving hun- 
dreds of lives, but the question 
was asked: why were dangerous 
chemicals stored so close to res- 
idential areas. 


sSif 1 



Deadly legacy: The cloud of poisonous gas which killed three people and caused the evacuation of thousands more rises above Somerset West. 
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Madrid summit: After the ‘historic' moment, hard part now is to win over a sceptical public 

Drive begins to sell the ‘Euro’ 


Revised Interest Rates. 

Amended Investment and Savings Rates. 
Effective from 18th December. 1995. 


SARAH HELM 

Madrid : ; 

The new- political will at the 
summit here to secure a sin gl e 
currency, symbolised by the 
naming of the Euro, appears to 
have increased chances that 
monetary union will happen in 
January 1999. But, given the 
rhetoric about the “historic’' 
moment, there was little sense 
of euphoria; rather, the con- 
ference was marked by an un- 
derlying sense-of unease. 

Doubts persisted about 
whether France and several 
smaller countries vriU make the 
grade to joiaEMUand John 
Majors warnings about divid- 
ing Europe jarred with the oth- 
erwise harmonious tones of. 
other leaders. But . the -unease 
was prompted, perhaps more 
1 stroi^gfy by fears i about the task 


£SQ2S t33H 


C.-H.'SMK 


acknowledged yesterday, win- 
ning support is about more 
than a sales-pitch for the single 
currency: it is a sales-pitch for 
the whole process of European 
integration: “We have got to do 
everything to convince the peo- 
ple of Europe of the absolute 
necessity of the European 
Union in aD areas.” 

The practical decisions tak- 
en a tMadrid show political and 
technical EMU planning has 



come a long way this year. The. 
timetable for the changeover 
was agreed: early in 1998 the po- 
litical decision wiD be taken bn 
which countries qualify to join 
EMU, which wffl start on 1 Jan- 
uary 1999; with the locking of 
exchange ratesl Notes and coins 
wifi start to circulate m 2002. 

For Bonn and Paris, the al- 
liance which drives the EU, 
Madridwas a good meeting Mr 
¥nH tn ftjghrare that 

file deal had been struck so fer 


Kohl: Deal done on his terms 

largely on Germany’s terms. 
President Jacques Chirac ap- 
peared unshaken by the unrest 
which has followed his budget 
cuts, necessitated by economic 
convergence for EMU. 

. The summit was also some- 
thing of a watershed for Britain. 
Despite Mr Major's warnings, 
there was a new tone of British 
realism, giving cause to believe 


that even he recognises Britain 
may be there too at the start- 
ing-line in 1999. 

For the first time. Mr Major 
ruled out using the Conserva- 
tive manifesto to oppose EMU 
membership in 1999. Even his 
more strident warnings sug- 
gested he knows the coining of 
EMU is now a reality. 

Mr Chirac appeared to have 
sensed the new British realism, 
as be put it Brushing off Mr 
Major s warnings about a divi- 
sion between those inside EMU 
and those left outside, as if they 
were designed only for a West- 
minster audience, Mr Chirac 
said: “I have great confidence 
that Britain will participate in 
monetary union in 1999." 

But there was little doubt the 
EMU -enthusiasts in Madrid 
have been shaken by the Bench 
strikes. Mr Chirac’s denials that 
there is a connection between 
bis budget-cutting and the 


Maastricht convergence criteria 
sounded hollow and will mean 
little to the French public, 
whose protests bave been 
marked by an anti-European 
lone. Belgium has seen similar 
protests and German concern 
about sinking the Mark into a 
weak single currency has also 
brought to the fore a strain of 
Euro- seep deism. 

It is against this background 
that European leaders will try 
to gain credibility on the streets 
for EMU by preparing the pub- 
lic, commerce, industry and 
h anks . The European Com- 
mission is gearing up for an ed- 
ucation campaign in schools and 
on television to win public sup- 
port for the single currency. 

Yesterday Mr Major sneered 
at the Commission plans, but 
the Government would clearly 
be embarrassed if single-cur- 
rency campaigns appeared on 
British television and billboards 


in the run-up to the next elec- 
tion and before Britain had 
decided to join. Germany is to 
launch its education campaign 
in spring and other countries 
will do likewise. 

The task is immense. People 
are asking if sacrifices required 
to ensure EMU wQl come about 
are worthwhile. Government 
heads hope practical measures, 
particularly naming the cur- 
rency, will help convince peo- 
ple they must enthusiastically 
seize this turning-point How- 
ever, so bland was the name 
chosen, that after Madrid, Eu- 
ropeans might feel even less in- 
spired by the currency 
revolution. 

No European leader spoke of 
the Euro with joy. As they 
knew, the more concrete EMU 
plans become, the more real the 
prospect of the change, the 
higher the risk of fear and 
doubt among ordinary people. 


Minimum 

Investment 

Gross* 

Gross 

CAR** 

Net’ 

Bonus Builder (Annually) 1 ' 



£5.000 I 5.00% 


Bonus Builder (Monthly)" 



Britannia High Interest (Annually) 


£ 100 . 000 + 


£50.000 



Britannia Monthly Income (Monthly) 






on 


MARY DEJEVSKY / 

Paris 

The return to work of railway 
and local transport workers in 
France continued to gather 
pace over the weekend, with 
prospects for travellers and 
commuters today looking 
brighter than at any time in al- 
most a month. 

The centre of Paris sudden- 
ly came alive with shoppers 
and sightseers yesterday, as 
people tried to make up for lost 
time. Except in the south-west, 
regional trains should be back 
to normal today— with free trav- 
el for tbs peart few days - and 
the national rail network is ex- 


pected to fotlow tomorrow. 

- Meanwhile, tire prime min- 
ister, Alain Juppfi, appeared on 
television for the third time in 
10 days in another attempt to 
explain his welfare reforms. This 
was evidence of the extent to 
which, despite having, “stood 
firm” and faced down the 
muons, Mr Jupp£ must still re- 
establish the credibility of his 
government. ' 

■ For his apparent victory has 
neither the real political signif- 
icance nor even the symbolic 
value of Margaret Thatcher’s 
triumph over the miners in 
Britain. The return to work 
has been dictated by a combi- 
nation of factors, none of which 


constitutes even a tacit admis- 
sion of defeat The financial 
worries of strikers’ families is 
one; overall weariness with the 
dispute another; and the size of 
the concessions a thud. 

' But the general sentiment of 
protest remains very strong. 
On Saturday, the two most mil- 
itant unions, the Force Ou- 
vriere and the CGT managed 
to persuade almost as many 
people to demonstrate as had 
turned on TuesdayA new day 
of protest has been called for 
Tuesday, and there is the pos- 
sibility that strikes could resume 
at any time after New Year. 
Debasing the debate, page 14 
Egalitl and fraternity, page 15 


Boy prince finds life in 
exile less than charming 


(I NatWest 

Mortgage Rate 


With effect from Ifl December 1995 for borrowers whose applications 
have been signed but' whose mortgages have not been drawn, and from 
1 February 1996 for existing borrowers, the NatWest Mortgage Rate 
payable under current Mortgage Deeds and Conditions of Offer 
will be decreased from 7 . 74 % to. 7.49%. This change will be reflected in 
existing borrowers' repayments from 5 or 22 February 1996. 


National Wesrii-insiev Hone Loans Limited 
41 lothbmii, London EC2P 2BP 
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His father, Francois Duvalier, 
had been known as “Papa Doc,” 
a paternalistic nickname be re- 
ceived as a popular black coun- 
try doctor, a name which later 
belied the terror of his regime. 
He called himself “presidenl- 
for-life,” a title he relinquished 
by passing away in 1971. 

When Jean-Oaude Duva- 
lier took on the title, he was only 
19. His nickname had an even 
more euphemistic ring to iL 
They dubbed him “Baby Doc". 
He had not studied medicine 
but the name went well with his 
baby face. 

The boy ruled like a prince 
in the white-painted, fairy-tale 
presidential palace and he 
looked like living happily ever 
after, with his beautiful mulat- 
to (mixed-race) wife, Michelle 
BenneL But as he got richer, his 
people got poorer. They re- 
volted against him and his ter- 
rorising thugs, known as the 
Tbntons Macouie, or bogeymen. 

After widespread protests, 
the couple fled the country on 
7 February 1986. Just before 
dawn, unnoticed by their sub- 
jects but watched by journalists 
at Port-au-Prince airport, they 
set off for exile in France on 
board a military aircraft laid on 
by the country that had long 
supported him and his father 
but which was forced, finally, to 
bow to the popular wiD - the 
United States of America. 

On their way to the airport, 
the Duvaliers stopped to dig up 
Papa Doc’s remains in an eerie 
voodoo ceremony, and to 


£ MtSSW^PERSON 

No 46: Baby Doc 


empty the contents of the Cen- 
tral Bank. Haiti is a poor coun- 
try and the deposed young 
dictator got away only with a few 
hundred million dollars in cash. 

Still, a few hundred million 
goes a long way, even in the 
south of France, where the 



Baby Doc: lost his fortune 


couple settled in idyllic exile on 
the Riviera, near Grasse. The 
word was that a courier used to 
travel every six weeks to Zurich 
and come back with a suitcase 
containing $100,000 in cash. 

Jean-Gaude was a man of 
relatively simple tastes. He 
liked to eat Haitian Iambi 
(conch) in the Creole style but 
MkheDe had a taste for lobster, 
champagne and exclusive de- 
signer clothes from Paris. When 
she divorced him in 1991, she 
had blown much of the fortune. 


His town pad, the Chateau de 
Themericourt, outside Paris, 
which he had bought for £1. 2m. 
was repossessed in 1993, after 
he failed to meet its bills. 

When the local butcher and 
wine store near Grasse began 
suing him for unpaid bills, he 
and his octogenarian mother, Si- 
mone, were forced to move 
out of the Grasse mansion and 
into a modest bungalow with no 
telephone, in nearby Vallauris. 

His Pakistani chauffeur com- 
plained he was not being paid 
and neighbours reported to po- 
lice that the four Duvalier dogs 
were becoming as scraggy as 
those in the former dictator’s 
own country. 

The word was that a certain 
“Jean" who put an ad on a lo- 
cal grocer’s door saying he was 
looking for work as an odd-job 
man was the former presideat- 
for-life himself. 

He is still in France, said to 
be moving between Haitian 
friends' apartments in Paris 
and elsewhere. He was not able 
to vote in yesterday's Haitian 
elections, which will put a new 
face in the presidential palace 
next 7 February, the 10th an- 
niversary of his departure. 

“I think I would like to go 
back to my country when the se- 
curity conditions permit," he 
said in an interview in France's 
Journal du Dimanchc. “My per- 
sonal ambition above ail is to 
work to improve the living con- 
ditions of my compatriots. 1 * 

Phi! Davison 


Britannia Instant Access (Annually) 


£2,500 


£500 


0.509* I - I 0.38% 


£100 


Britannia Current Account (Monthly) 


2.00% I 2.0 1% I 1.50% 


0.25% 


LTD (Annually) 


3.75% 


3.50% 


Brighter Savers (Half Yearly) 


3.50% 3.53% 2.63% 


Trustee Deposit (Annually) 




Tax Exempt Charities (Annually) 



Tiered Renewal Bond 3rd Issue (Anniversary) 

(for matured bond holders only! 


■iLLAvi-!* 



■Without UK income tax deducted “Annual return if monthly interest 
payments remain in the account. 'Assuming basic rate income t** at 15 V 
"Including a 0.5% bonus for 1996 where no withdrawals have been 
made. Interest will be payable net of the basic rale of income tax (which 
may be reclaimed by non-ta> payers) or gross, subject to the required 
registration. CAR and net rates are illustrative only and have been 
rounded to two decimal places. Rates may vary but are correct at the ome 
of going to press. FOR INFORMATION. Details of interest tales paid on 
otlwr accounts are available from any Britannia branch. You may be 
unsure as to whethet your existing account a the best one for you. if so. 
please call Into your local branch where we will be happy to explain the 
various schemes in derail. 
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Middle East peace: A deal between Damascus and Israel could leave the Palestinians out in the cold 

Precise defender of the PLO cause 


Hanan Ashrawi is a journalist’s 
dream. She speaks in complete 
sentences and, at times, you wait 
for her to add the words “full 
stop" at the end. The academ- 
ic arguments and demands for 
human rights of the PLO’s for- 
mer envoy to Wfeshingtc® match 
her grammar. They appear to be 
perfect, unarguable. Why not, 
you ask yourself, let Hanan 
Ashrawi write the article? 

Why, she can even convince 
a sceptic that the broken- 
backed “peace process" might 
yet contain some life, semi- 
comatose for the present per- 
haps but capable of future 
development And that -given 
the maintenance of Jewish set- 
tlements in occupied land, the 
refusal of the Israelis to con- 
template a Palestinian as well as 
an Israeli capital in Jerusalem, 
the virtual exclusion of the en- 
tire Palestinian diaspora of up 
Us- isqui 


Hanan Ashrawi tells Robert Fisk in Ramallah of her hopes for the 
power and effectiveness of the legislature to be elected next month 



mon Peres and she seeshis as- 
sassination as a product of the 
Israeli government’s miscalcu- 
lations. "It was political expe- 
diency - tiie Israelis thought 
they could use the settlers as a 
bargaining chip in the negotia- 
tions with us. We kept predict- 
ing that the settlers would 
become very dangerous, that 
they would kill Israeli soldiers 
[who tried to move them]. We 


to 3 million souls 
achievement 

The most famous English 
literature teacher in the world 
sits in her Ramallah home re- 
fusing to comment on the fact 
everyone knows: that she is to 
be a candidate for Jerusalem in 
the 20 January elections for the 
83-seat Palestinian legislature. 

Despite the rumours of nepo- 
tism, the growing evidence of 
tribal loyalties that wfll divide 
rather than unite Palestinians, 
she believes in these elections. 
"They come within the frame- 
work of an agreement that is in- 


quire an Prime candidate: Hanan Ashrawi, left, is mindful of the role of women in the elections 


herently unfair," she says. “Tm 
not saying the legislature is go- 

fect. Bm elections are one of^ 
instruments of change here and 
part of self-empowerment. We 
should use them to the hilL They 
can create legislators who can 
supervise the permanent status 
negotiations" on Jerusalem, set- 
tlements and refugees. 

Already, Palestinian seats are 
being divided up on sectarian 
lines. "But elections are very 
healthy,” Mrs Ashrawi insists. 


Peres gambles 
on renewed 
Syrian talks 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Shimon Peres, the Israeli prime 
minister, is talcing a gamble in 
restarting negotiations with Syr- 
ia at a site dose to Washington 
on 27 December. The initiative 
is risky for the Labour govern- 
ment because of the lack of sup- 
port for a withdrawal from the 
Golan Heights, without which 
peace with Syria is impossible, 
among voters and in the Knes- 
set, Israel's parliament 

Warren Christopher, the US 
Secretary of State, announced 
on Saturday that talks between 
Israel and Syria on an aspects 
of a peace agreement are to re- 
sume. The US wflj take a big- 
ger role as a broker between the 
two sides, a development wel- 
come to Syria, which believes 
only Washington has leverage 
over Israel. If the first round of 
talks is successful, the Israeli 
press says, Mr Peres will for- 
mally tell the Knesset that Israel 
recognises Syrian sovereignty 
over the Golan, which it 
captured in 1967. 

Mr Peres believes he can get 
an agreement in tire next three 
or four months and is sending 
Uri Savir, the director general 
of the Foreign Ministry, as the 
main Israeli negotiator. How- 
ever, Ehud Barak, the Foreign 
Minister, is reported to have 
told friends: "Everything is 


party, 
fight i 


good and welL but no problem 
of essence has been solved yet, 
and I am afraid the problems 
will boomerang like a missile.'’ 

Problems remaining include 
defining the line dividing Israel 
from tiie Golan; Israeli ground 
warning stations on the Heights, 
which Syria rejects; the extent 
of the military withdrawal on ei- 
ther side, and the future of 
Lebanon, dominated by Syria. 
President Hafez al-Assad of 
Syria may also doubt if Mr 
Pteres has the strength to get the 
treaty accepted in Israel 
Likud, the main right-wing 
f, would much prefer to 
rear's election on the 
issue of Golan rather than on 
the Oslo accords with the Pales- 
tinians, which are a. fail accom- 
pli and sanctified by Yitzhak 
Rabin's assassination. Binyamin 
Netanyahu, the leader of Likud, 
said the basis for the new talks 
with Syria was not give and take, 
but “give and give". 

Avigdor Kahalani, the Third 
Way parly leader, which is split- 
ting from Labour over Golan, 
said he and another member of 
the Knesset would vote against 
the government in no-confi- 
dence motions. Three religious 
parties being wooed by the 
government - the Religious 
Party, United Torah and Shas- 
aisa are opposed to withdraw- 
al and will vote against it. 


"And you must not forget two 
important factors: the role of 
women and the role of the 
young -those who have been ac- 
tivists (sic) are also going to 
make a difference. They will be 
independent-minded. And I 
think Hamas [the largest Islamist 
group, which is boycotting the 
elections] should run We should 
have inclusive democracy, com- 
prehensive democracy. I have 
told Hamas: ‘You are depriving 
your supporters of the right to 
representation’." 


And settlements? What of 
those tens of thousands of Jew- 
ish homes spread across the 
land which we now have to think 
of as "Palestine", along with 
their 120,000 Israeli inhabi- 
tants? "I don't think the settlers 
are monolithic 1 think there are 
a considerable number of ‘eco- 
nomic* settlers who, with com- 
pensation and new housing in 
Israel, would leave. The ideo- 
logues are the dangerous ones, 
who carry a gun in one hand and 
a Bible in the other; but even 


Photograph: Nati HamtWAP 


some of these would be pre- 
pared to live in a Palestinian 
stare. But the greatest danger 
are the bard-ime ideologues 
who have divine dispensation to 
stay on our land- tms is not just 
a Palestinian problem but an Is- 
raeli problem. These sealers are 
armed and they have the power 
of life and death over os - and 
if they go back to their own so- 
ciety [inside Israel), they will 
continue to act like that.” 
Hanan Ashrawi knew 
Yitzhak Ralnn as she knows Shi- 


top. Now that land of (hvioe set- 
tler power is truly lethaL** 

Mis Ashrawi muses for a long 

time rai what she regards as the 
double standards of the Middle 
East ‘‘No-one who killed an 
Arab was ever called a ‘terror- 
ist’ — it was all right to kill an 
Arab," she says. "But now the 
one-sided use at the word ’ter- 
rorist’ has backfired, because 
the Israelis never believed that 
their moral “high ground* would 
allow a Jew to kill a Jew. There 
had been all this escalation of 
rhetoric and verbal abuse 
[against Rabin] and there had 
been a very strung marriage be- 
tween ultra-Oitnodax Jews and 
ultra-nationalist Jews." 

Which is why, Mrs Ashrawi 
says, tbe settlers are not just a 
political issue. "Israel cannot 
have it both ways - to argue 
about both ideology and polit- 
ical pragmatism. If they want to 
talk about ideology, they can 
talk to Hamas. If they genuinely 
want to talk peace, they have to 
discuss with us all things based 


on international law -and that 
means, settlements and Jeru- 
salem.’’ She says there is an in- 
herent bias against the 
Palestinians. “But you don't 
throw out the baby with the 
bathwater. Our self-interest 
legitimate. We’ve dealt with 
ideals for so many years. Our 
dignity lies in controlling the 
crossing points andsecuring the 

sovereignty of our lantL'WfeM 

the strength of argument” 
Thie or not, few Palestinians 
are in any doubts about the im- 
portance of feraeh-Syrian ne- 


Ashrawi sounds a Sake note. “Ws 
encourage the^nansand if the 
Syrians and Israelis can make a 
fair peace, it will help us," she 
says. Bui is that reaiiy true at the 
moment? For if Syria signed up 
for peace before the final Pries- 
tinian-Israeli negotiations, it 
would leave the Palestinians as 
the only party in the Middle East 
conflict without a peace treaty, 
and without international guar- 
antees to protect them. The 
Palestinians would be out in tbe 
cold, with no pressure on the 
Israelis to move beyond the 
"interim" phase of PLO “can- 
Kjns” ami a powerless legislature. 

There must be many a Pales- 
tinian democrat who secretly 
hopes that Syria’s President As- 
sad - however cynically be may 
be viewed by the PLO - holds 
out for longer. Mrs Ashrawi will 
not comment So you pot "full 
stop" in your notebook. 


Shooting of Rabin was captured on video 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Jerusalem 

and agencies 

An Israeli with a video camera 
filmed the assassination of 
Yitzhak Rabin, the prime min- 
ister, in great detail, Israeli 
television has disclosed. 

“It is a shocking, painful, as- 
tounding and enraging film f 
said Rafi Reshet a reporter with 
Israel's Channel Two television 
who has seen the video. 

“They tried to portray a so- 
phisticated assassin, but h seems 
like any child could have ap- 
proached Rabin and committed 
the murder .” 

The 37-year-old man from Tel 
Aviv, who is keeping his name 
a secret as be negotiates the sale 
of his video, filmed for one hour 
and 20 minutes in the blocked- 
off street behind Tbl Avivs 
town hall, where Rabin was 
killed on 4 November. Until 
now it was believed that cobody 
had filmed the moment of the 
assassination. 

The photographer has put the 
videotape up for sale at a price 
of up to £330,000, his lawyers 
said yesterday. 

Mr Reshef said: “Yigal Amir 
[the self-confessed assassin] is 
seen standing behind a plant. 
He is seen emerging from be- 
hind, approaching Rabin, stand- 
ing very close to him and 
shooting. Three shots are heard 
and the flashes can be seen. 
Then one sees a pile of people 
on top of Rabin, after which he 
stopped filming, complying with 

the orders to lie on the ground." 

The film is Ktoriy to reinforce 
the shock of Rabin’s assassina- 



Assassination flashback: Yigal Amir, the self-confessed killer, being held seconds after the shootiig last month 


tion, as did a film which was tak- 
en by Henry Zapruder in Dal- 
las in 1963 of John Kennedy 
being shot It also fortuitously 
focuses on Mr Amir for two 
minutes as he waited for Rabin 
to try to reach his car. His tri- 
al starts tomorrow. 

The video was given to the 
police the day after the assas- 
sination, enabling them to elim- 
inate as suspects all but one of 
those standing near Rabin when 
be was shot at point-blank 


range as he entered his car. 

Rabin’s widow, Leah, told 
Channel Two television that 
she did not want to see the 
videotape and that the fateful 
moment would remain with 
her for ever. "I don’t think I 
want to see tbe video ... because 
the picture itself as it was, I re- 
member so wefi and it is so dif- 
ficult for me.” 

Asked if other family mem- 
bers wanted to view it, she 
said: "Some of them want to see 


it- I think that the children 
want to be more prepared to 
cope with whether or not they 
guarded him [Rabin] well 
enough.” 

Mordechai Kirshenbaum, 
head of the Israel Broadcasting 
Authority, told Israel Radio 
that state television was trying 
to buy the tape, although it 
could not bear tbe cost alone. 

“What motivates us is main- 
ly the film's archival value,” he 
said. "It should be in the pub- 


lic archive that documents the 
history of the state of IsraeL” 

The Tel Aviv District Court 
yesterday turned down a request 
by Mr Amiris attorneys to de- 
ity his trial by 60 days, the Jus- 
tice Ministry said. 

Mordechai Offri, a lawyer for 
Mr Amir, said tbe postpone- 
ment was necessary to give him 
time to examine evidence 
against bis client but the court 
srid proceedings would start to- 
morrow as planned. 



sparks 
new US 
shutdown 


RUPERT CORNWELL . 

Washington 

Barring miracles, the second 
shutdown in a month of the us 
government win begin this 
mo rning , after ihc acrimonious 
breakdown m negotiations be* 
tween the White Home and the 
Republican-controlled Con- 
gress over how to balance the 
federal budget in seven years. 

No new taUes were scheduled 
yesterday after Republicans 
had rejected modified propos- 
als from the White House 
meaning that 280,000 workers 
from nine cabinet departments 
andvarious federal agencies wiQ 


want of. a temporary spending 
bffl to keep them functioning. 
Already cm Saturday morning, 
however, the shutdown was ex- 
its now ftmiEar and most 
effect, as thousands of 
tourists found museums and 
monuments dosed. 

With mote than half of the 13 
individual appropriations, or 
spending, buu for the 1996 
budget now approved, the dis- 
ruption wBl be smaller than that 
caused by the previous six-day 
shutdown in mid-November, 
when 730,000 government 
workers were laid ofLJudging 
fay the rhetoric, this one could 
be even harder to resolve. 

Despite some massaging of 
figures, the gap remains huge 
over the two most contentious 
issues, the size of cats in the 
main entitlement programmes 
tike Medicaid and Medicare, 
and Republican insistence cm a 
tax cut, which Democrats say 
w31 primarily bdp tbe bettei-ou. 

But the main problem is that 
tbe negotiators - who left to 
themselves probably would 
strike a “split the difference” 
deal - are prisoners of their fol- 
lowers. with the 1996 election 
looming, no Democratic Pres- 
ident would dare abandon the 
pmtys vital minority and labour 
constituencies mid sanction ex- 
cessive cuts in federal health and 
welfare schemes. For its part, 
the Republican leadership can- v*‘ 
not ignore the young conserv- ’ 
alive militants in the House, 
on unqualified sur- 
render by the White House. 

Hence the angry words flying 
along Pennsylvania Avenue, 
with Mr Clinton charging the 
Republicans with waging war on 
the poor and Bob Dole, the Sen- 
ate Majority leader and Mr 
Clinton’s probable opponent 
next year, accusing the President 
of "spewing garbage" in his 
distortions of the facts. But 
compromise did seem in the air 
again in the other tussle be- 
tween White House and Con- 
gress, over the surrender of 
notes of a November 2993 
meeting between some Clinton 
aides and tbe President's 
lawyer to the Senate Commit- 
tee probing Whitewater. 

White House says it will 
hand over the notes if die Sen- 
ate specifically endorses the 
principle of attorney-client con- 
fidentiality, a step that would 
avoid a Wriergate-stylc consti- 
tutional struggle in the courts. 







with the V INDEPENDENT 




W e would like to give you some sound 
advice - enter our Aiwa' prize draw 
and you could end up with the. hi-fi 
sytem of your dreams. We have £10,000 of 
Aiwa technology to be won, including pow- 
erful mbjl hi-fi systems. VCRs and persona] . 
CD players, all of which are styfeh and packed 
with features. There sire five prize packages 
phis 23 runners-up prizes. They comprise: 

First prize 

2-D9300M Midi Hi-fi System ; - ^ . 
LCX-500 Micro Hr-FJ System : . 

HV-FX77 VCR 

XP-R600 Personal CD Player 

Secoad Prize 

NSX-999 Mini HI-FI System : . 
HS-RX848 Personal Stereo Tape Model : ’ 
HWX77 VCR .. ■■■.-. ■ 5 . ■ .V.'. 

IMP*** . 

LCX-500 Micro Hi-fi System ; s . v-.t 

HS-RX848 Personal Stereo Tape Model ' „ 
HV-FX77VCR ■ ./ 

LCX-500 Micro Hi-fi .System \ • 

HV-FX77 VCR • . . ~ - - T- * 
nmt.FMEft . --.--.'‘--..----'i-* 

LCX-500 Micro H m System /. . r ' -; r - 
XF-R60G Personal CD Pltyer . 7 ?. 

Ruwn»np 

LCX-500 Mkro Hlrfi System V v 7 V - J 

- Th ese great Aiwa prizes take home entEri^ 
tainment to new heights of enjoymentHere- 
is a brief description of each component prize. 

- The 2&930dM MW ffl-fi SystemTfittop- '! 
poratesaDb^PfoLb^espeak^Stemand; 


; •V' 7 - - .t- 



ample power output, 3-bwKf tori«i ffatyVe 
equaf^.dexJt^auto-^^ cessette efeder 
and bert^drtwe.automatk? turntable. .5 ' ~ 
.The compaot stee offoe4XX-500.Mfcro •' 
Hi-Fi System hefies the tfuatfty offcs sound!'- 
_ This versatile system comprises. 1QW+-1GVY 
amplifier; '- 3-bsincf - tuner; top-toatfingCD- 
ptayer, cassette cfeck arxf speakaS. .• . ; = v 

'tost make-tectOT^'e^playuigso- simple 
That wefickJuhs tsndo ft. It has four heads; 
.for increased iplctw® cfority, ' VitiebPfus for ■ 
ease oT pragranrofog anti a one-month, six, 
event timer prog amm a ." -V: . ■ . ■; 5. ; -■ 

For music UK tJfe-mcMe, toejightefoigft, 
XP-R60ORerepr»! CDflhyer offeragrea£& ; 
sOundptus.aTfigWsy^ tuner irtfo 30; 


. -vn» nskbbb mt am system 

anuriti # powsrfuLlSOW+lSOW apfofifior-'" 
st 3*CD auto criart^’C©- 
~~ * ' island; a' cfoubfe auto-reverse caSB g fe - 

gfl hft sp^«rtystern>atures 

’■ . _* ' . ■- ^_i 

.TCe HS:RX8AS ?»sohal Stereo Vh 



;tial ‘wnerafovofitfig^ joystick operation.- "S rj 

; Jtow^'toEBtort TSfr? fo wife acter 
^wlnnfngone of tbea^^qkagbs: 8 stetr Igt; r 
-~,ypuTrui5t-cdlJecr^ j 

tokens from printing.': ; 

akflnOrfefotfte- 
- ibefopenefert Sumfcygtgfey we pt = 

jrirfepancteaTf^ 




' i \i)m;\i.)i- \ i 



personal CD player 3 personal stereo tape model 




micro hi-fi system 
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THINKERS 



The feminist 




She is one of America’s most influential contemporary 
thinkers, eschewing the culture of freedom - where 
the powerful trample the powerless - for a new era of 
genuine equality. She can’t write, but she sure can 
lecture. She has : her enemies, but she has won at least an 
equal amount of support. Bryan Appleyard investigates the 
woman who is arguably her country’s most trenchant sex warrior 



F reedom and equality are ideals in 
perpetual conflict Freedom gen- 
erates inequalities; equality restricts 
freedom. Yet both, variously 
defined, are seen as essentia] to the 
just democratic society. 

In global terms, recent history has made 
freedom the dominant partner. Communism 
was an attempt to impose equality and it failed 
catastrophically. It created a quasi-aristocracy 
of party members who could maintain their 
• power, impose their version of equality, only 
by terror. The risk of such a society was too 
high a price to pay for equality. Freedom had 
to come first. Equality lost its absolute claim. 
It could not be demanded, imposed or even 
too closely defined; it could exist only as a 
vague, desirable possibility. 

For many in the West, this was unacceptable. 
The ideal of equality was too important to be 
diluted. Freedom may make us rich, but it 
could also reward the powerful at the expense 
of the powerless. Groups that defined them- 
selves as oppressed - women, racial minorities 

ityhad resulted in them beinj* denied freeXm 
Feminism and various civil rights movements 
all amount to demands that present freedom 
must be restricted to attain future equality. 

Catharine Mackinnon, professor of law at 
the University of Michigan, is currently the 
most influential advocate of equality. She is 
an extraordinary figure, inspiring devotion and 
abuse in equal quantities. Arguably she is the 
most powerful lawyer in the United States: 
because of her some lawyers believe feminism 
will be tbemost important forcein le^al debate 
for the next 25 years. She has inspired state 
laws against pornography- though they were 
.later bvertnrned as unconstitutional- She has 
helped to fight ft $4hi lawsuit again ^Penthouse 
.'because satires demanded" from fehe of- its 
-models and in 1986 ,sbe she worn 
from the Supreme Court that sexual 
meat was sex disomnination. Wherever the 
war between the sexes surfaces in American 
life, Madrinnon will be found. 

She is emphatically not a liberal feminist. 
One. of her books is entitled Towards a Fem- 
inist Theory of the State, indicating that she 
sees feminism as a doctrine of transformation 
rather then reform. Indeed, so hard-line are 


her views that she has been accused by some 
more moderate feminists of operating a “sex- 
ual double standard” in which sex is good for 
the man but automatically degrades the 
woman. A leading American judge, Richard 
A Posner, has sard she “depicts the United 
States as a vast conspiracy of men to rape and 
terrorise women”. 

Such criticisms are fair in that Madrinnon 
does not hesitate to present her thought in sen- 
sational terms. One of her books begins with 
the apparent assumption that ail women are 
raped and abused from childhood onwards. 
And this sensationalism is compounded by her 
appalling writing. She can scarcely construct 
a rhythmic sentence. Most of what she writes 
can easily be misread because of her clumsy 
syntax, and whole passages of her books are. 
even after numerous readings, incomprehen- 
sible. As a result, much of her popular influ- 
ence springs not from her writing but from her 
many years as a visiting professor, delivering 
vivid, passionate lectures. Her speech seems 
to overcome the deficiencies of her prose. 

Her importance as a contemporary 
thinker is undeniable. She is a true radical 
in that, she sees the world from a perspec- 
tive utterly different from that of the legal 
or political establishment 

Her thought was formed at Yale in the Sev- 
enties, when she joined the pioneers of the 
contemporary women's movement By 1974 
she had become convinced that the law did 
nothing to correct the inequalities endured by 
women. At that time she came across the case 
of Carmita Wood, a woman who resigned her 
job as a result of sexual harassment and was 
denied unemployment benefit on the basis 
that she left work for personal reasons. 

The case, Madrinnon has said, “exploded 
in my nrintT. It encapsulated “everything the 
situation of women is reafly about - everything 
that the law of sex discrimination made it so 
difficult, if not impossible, to address. So I 
decided 1 would just design something." 

Madrinnon rejects biological explanations 
of differences between men and women, 
insisting they are aD socially determined. 
Equally, she rejects the liberal feminists’ dis- 
tinction between sex, which is biologically 
determined, and gender, which is socially 
determined. For her, social construction is the 


6: Catharine 
Mackinnon 

< There is a connectio n between 
the silence enforced on -women , 
in which we are seen to love 
and- choose our chains because 
they have been sexuaMsed, and 
the noise of pornography that, 
surrounds us ... ? 

CAREER: Catharine A Mackinnon 
began involvement with radical 
causes at Vhle. in the Eighties she 
defined her thinking as a visiting 
professor at most of America's 
leading law schools. She led the 
fight for the legal claim of sexual 
harassment and, with Andrea 
Dworkin, she wrote laws that 
classified pornography as a human 
rights violation. Her ideas on equality 
have been accepted by the Supreme 
Court of Canada and she is working 
with Croatian and Muslim women 
demanding justice for Serbian sexual 
atrocities. 

WORK: She produced her first book in 
1979. She has since published 
Feminism Unmodified: Discourses on 
Life and Law, Towards a Feminist 
Theory of the State and, in 1994, 
Only Words. 

LIFE: Mackinnon is 49 and has had 
what is described as a long-term 
fiance - Jeff Masson, a former 
psychoanalyst who wrote the book 
Against Therapy. 

CRITICS: She inspires violent 
opposition, even from follow 
feminists. She is accused of 
exaggeration and sensationalism, 
notably by saying that 38 per cent of 
American women are molested as 
girls. Her insistence on equality is 
frequently condemned as Stalinist. 


basis of sexual difference and this is imposed 
by force. “On the first day that matters," she 
has written, “dominance was achieved, prob- 
ably by force.” 

As a result all institutions, legal and politi- 
cal, are infected. The implications of this are 
perhaps most dearly seen in her attack on 
pornography. This has been defended in the 
United States by the First Amendment to the 
Constitution, wfuch protects freedom of expres- 
sion. Free speech, however objectionable, 
however untrue, is guaranteed, and pornogra- 
phy, in these terms, is a form of speech. 

But for Madrinnon pornography is an a cl 
A rape simulated for a film is effectively the 
same as a real rape. This position at once 
exposes serious problems with the First Amend- 
ment Child pornography, for example, is 
banned - but why does it escape the blanket 
guarantee of the Constitution? Because, some 
would say, it involves coercion and dear harm, 
whereas adult pornography is consensual and 
not provably harmful to the partidpanL 

But Mackinnon sees the whole structure of 
rrnographv as coercive and unquestionably 



jl in that it reinforces the subjugsuion. the 
inequality, of women. Pornography incites as 


surely as the Darning crosses of the Ku Khix 
Klan or the rhetoric of racism. Soriety, she savs. 
is made of language, so the distinction between 
a vicious ad and a vicious word, dearly embod- 
ied in the First Amendment cannot be made. 

The insistence on the purely sorial rather 
than biological reality of current sexual mores 
means that phenomena such as pornography 
are not predestined: they can be changed or 
eradicated completely. We are. after all, in con- 
trol of our sorial destiny. This leads to a strong 
streak of Utopianism in MacJdnnon's thought. 

“In a soriety in which equality Is a fact not 
merely a word," she writes, “words of racial 
or sexual assault and humiliation will be non- 
sense syllables. Sex between people and 
things, human beings and pieces of paper, real 
men and unreal women, will be a turn-off. 
Artefacts of these abuses will reside under 
glass in museums next to the dinosaur skele- 
tons." In other words, the lack of equality turns 
society into an abusive, coercive freak show. 
Equality cannot be diluted in the name of free- 
dom because equality is the only freedom. 

Contradictions abound in her work, prob- 
ably because of the impatient deficiencies of 
her writing. For example, she insists that soci- 


ety Is made of language, but then dreams of a 
day when equality becomes ■‘merely a word". 

Even her most conservative critic would have 
to acknowledge that a phenomenon as perva- 
sive and disturbing as pornography does seem 
to be a symptom of some radical sickness in 
society. Her solutions, however, can seem 
shockingly authoritarian. It is difficult to imag- 
ine how the kind of Utopian equality of which 
she dreams could be imposed without an 
accompanying apparatus of totalitarian rigour. 

Bui Mackinnon ’s importance lies not nec- 
essarily in the detail or the practicality of her 
thought. It lies in the way she has prised open 
a chink in the armour of the culture of free- 
dom. That chink is the way freedom tends 
towards exclusivity, privilege and the sys- 
tematic disadvantage of certain groups. Oth- 
ers. spotting the same weakness, have turned 
to religion or strict, conventional moral 
authority as a way of blunting the more bru- 
Lat aspects of freedom. But Madrinnon and 
her followers lum instead to a new central- 
ity for the concept of equality which will cre- 
ate “a context of repose into which thought 
can expand, an invitation that gives speech its 
shape, an opening to a new conversation." 

Illustration: Chris Priestley 


It is the episode ot Absolutely 
Fabulous that Saunders and Lumley 
never made. How to get your 
moisturiser when all of I%ris is on 
strike. Hie latest labour dispute victim 
is the supermodel Naomi Campbell. 
The fashion-retail magazine . Women ’s 
Wear Daily reports in breathless and 
outraged "tones how the world of haute 
couture has been transformed from 
fashion victims to strike victims. 

Fina there is Ms Campbell, who sent 
her driver out to buy her moisvuriser. 
The traffic turned a 20-minute trip into 
a half-day excursion. The plight of 
students without lessons, workers 
without transport and 
households without 
post, pales before the 
thought of a 

supermodeFs skin slowly 
drying to the passing 
beat of demonstrating 
strikers. 

But even this horror 
is superseded by the 
toll the strike is taking 
on society events. The 
sumptuously named 

Lady Gelestria Noel, it 
emerges, failed to 
arrive on time for the 
Paris Debutante Ball, 
an event the strikers 
had shamefully 
neglected to exclude. - 
from their action. 

And with the horror 
and distaste that one , 

can imagine Absolutely Fabulous s 
Patsy expressing, some of Pans s beau 
monde are, for the first tine m - tejades 
it seems, having to walk. WWD holds 
the front page for the sbodcmg 
revelation that Dreda Mele, director of 
Giorgio Armani in Ranee, had been 
“forced to walk” from apartment to 
office, a full 30 mmoles’ hike. 




Drying out m Paris 


The language of the fashion/strike 
victims is suitably apocalyptic. “It’s 
Sarajevo over here,” says Chanel's Karl 
Lagerfeld, meaning, one assumes, that 
he also had to ftoofit to work. 

But the troubles are not without 
their opportunities. An enterprising 
strikebreaker of the Nineties could hire 
Zola-esque street urchins to run 
around the city fetching moisturisers 
for the rich and fragile 
before massaging their 
aching feet. 

The Princess of 

Whies seems certain to 
land in next year’s 
dictionaries of 
quotations for her wish 
to be “the queen of 
people's hearts". It was 
a memorably 
spontaneous phrase. Or 
was it? Searching 
through the 
remaindered section of 
his record collection. 
Eagle Eye is stunned to 
find the lyrics from a 
1987 composition by an 
amateur songwriter, 
BasQio Magna, who 
lives in Spain and is 
now 72. It is entitled Sweet Lady Di 
and includes the phrase: “She'll remain 
a queen in every Briton’s heart” 
Magno tells me he sent a copy to 
Princess Diana in 1987. Her private 
secretary showed it to her and reported 
back that “she found it very cute . And, 
as with all the best songs, coukJ not, it 
seems, gel ft out of her head. 


Comforting to know it's not just 
British Rail that can't cope with cold 
weather: A. passenger on a British 
Airways flight to Switzerland was 
delayed for several hoars at 
Heathrow while the plane was de- 
iced. However; the pilot kept on 
saying that it was not the airline’s 
bolt, hot that of the British Airports' 
Authority, which had only three de- 
icing machines at its disposal at 
Terminal One. 

“Not our responsibility,** says the 
man from BAA. "BA de-ice the 
planes; we keep the runways clean'’ 
When the machine eventually turned 
np, the pilot then shamefacedly had 
to say: “Yon won't believe this, but 
the wrong fluid has been used and 
the whole process has to start 
again.” The plane took off more than 
three hours late. 

Never underestimate the 
malleable properties of traditional 
institutions. Sotheby’s, the 251-year-old 
auction house, has decided it’s time for 
a change, ft has hired corporate 
redesigners from New York to revamp 
its colour schemes worldwide. 

“Far well over a decade different 
colours have defined the different 
branches," explains a spokesman. “In 
London, the colour has been green; in 
New York, it bas been grey and in 
Europe (other than London) it has 
been a greeny-grey." Now, in keeping 
with what the Sotheby’s image gurus 
dub the auction house’s “worldwide 
leadership” role, all branches are to 
sport a more dominant and expressive 
“reflex blue". 

Z hope the redesignere will not be 
submitting too large an expenses and 
travel claim. They came across their 
new colour in an Yves Klein painting, 
winch hangs in New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art 


My tame professor of statistics at 
Neasden University (formerly Dollis 
Hill Polytechnic) has been monitoring 
the regularity with which topics appear 
in national newspapers. He spotted an 
18 per cent fail in giraffe stories in the 
national press this year compared with 
last. Delving further, he found, in a 
basket of British dailies, a massive 47 
per cent rise in ostriches, attributable 
to the increased popularity of ostrich 
fanning and the zero-rating of edible 
ostrich products by the VAT men. 

He concludes: “The past three years’ 
ostrich figures of 186, 227 and 348 
indicate exponential growth. While 
beef stories (thanks to mad cows and 
McDonald's) have passed the 3.8U0 
level for the first time, the rate of 
increase is slowing and should peak 
next year. Extrapolating these figures 
into the next millennium, we predict 
that ostrich will have overtaken beef by 
2002, barring any unforeseen outbreak 
of mad ostrich disease or libel suits 
connected with ostrichburgers.” 

Christmas -card watch: searing social 
comment from the British Library The 
card from its director; Brian lang, this 
year features a number of whitish 
elephants. The picture is a watercolour 
by the 19th-centniy Indian artist Sita 
Ram, sporting possibly the longest and 
least memorable title in the history of 
art: Illuminations at the Palace of Farhat 
Baksh, Lucknow, on 27th October, 1814, 
during the state banquet ffven by the 
Nawab of Oudh, Chad td-Din Haidar, 

Jar the Governor-general the Marquess of 
Hasting s. Next to the elephants are a 
mass oT the local populace dearly 
wondering what is going on within the 
walls of the lavish building and why it 
is taking so long. The British Library's 
sense of irony is consummate. 

Eagle Eye 



Taking a 
French 
Break? 

Travel Hovercraft or SeaCat 
from Dover to Calais. 

5 -day return 



car + 5 


Turn up and go or book through your 
travel agent or Hoverspeed Reservations: 

01304 240241 . 


FASTFEBRiES 

Hovercraft service operates until 7th January, 
SeaCai from 8ih lo 3lst January. Craft subiect to availability 


♦ 
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Debasing the 
European debate 


T he close of the European Union’s 
summit in Madrid at the weekend 


X summit in Madrid at the weekend 
has demonstrated the tragic width of the 
gap that separates the reality of Europe 
from British perceptions of it. No sooner 
had the EU's leaders reaffirmed their 
intention to proceed with the creation of 
a single currency in January 1999, and to 
call die currency the “Euro", than the 
chorus of blinkered Europbobes rose up 
to denounce the project as a plot against 
British institutions and the British way 
of life. It was not only absurd but also 
offensive to hear one Conservative back- 
bencher on television compare monetary 
union to “the Fourth Reich" on the 
march. 

John Major did not help matters by 
sneering at the choice of Euro as “unin- 
spiring", and arrogantly likening his EU 
partners to lemmings tumbling off a cliff. 
Did thaL really sound like a leader deter- 
mined to place Britain at the heart of 
Europe, as he promised at the start of his 
premiership? 

The EU wants to make a success of 
monetary union, not because it has con- 
ceived some devilish plan to expiate 
ancient British freedoms, but because it 
sincerely believes this is the best way to 
secure prosperity and stability across the 
whole of Europe. The German political 
classes, far from seeking to rule Europe 
by means of a single currency, regard 
monetary union as the most effective way 
of binding Germany into Europe, laying 
to rest fears about German power, ana 
pooling Germany’s strength for the 
greater benefit of the EU. Germany’s 
worst fear is that if there is no single cur- 
rency, the mark will dominate the Euro- 
pean economy even more than it does 


today, sparking what could eventually be 
a very dangerous anti-German mood in 
the rest of the Union. 

None of this means, of course, that 
there are not serious doubts about the 
way the EU is moving to monetary 
union. By shackling itself to the January 
1999 deadline, the EU runs the risk of 
launching the single currency at a time 
of stagnant economic growth, nigh unem- 
ployment, unpopular deflationary poli- 
cies and a widespread sense of insecurity 
among many millions of Europeans. 
The lack of public enthusiasm in Ger- 
many for monetary union, and the recent 
social disturbances in France and Bel- 
gium, caused partly by government 
attempts to meet the Maastricht treaty’s 
conditions on low budget deficits, are 
problems that cannot just be wished 
away. Moreover, the EU has been too 
slow in addressing the difficult question 
of how to manage relations between 
those countries in the single currency and 
those outside. 

Mr Major raised such points in Madrid, 
bat he would have received a far more 
attentive hearing if Britain's EU allies 
viewed the Government as a constructive 


Europe. Instead, the whining tone of 
British negativism has caused our allies 
to shut their ears even when we have a 
sensible case to put forward. John Red- 
wood's latest attacks on the most pro- 
European cabinet minister, Kenneth 
Clarke, make it even less likely that 
British views on monetary union will be 
carefully considered in Europe. This 
country is being forced to pay a heavy 
price for the continuing lory division over 
Europe. 


An obsession with 
opting out 


J ohn Major and Gillian Shephard are 
old buddies, each with seats in East 


J old buddies, each with seats in East 
Anglia. Mrs Shephard, Secretary of State 
for Education and Employment, has 
repeatedly said that she is happy for Num- 
ber 10 to play a big role in shaping edu- 
cation policy. But in one significant area, 
at least, these closest of political allies are 
at odds. 

The problem is the Prime Minister’s 
obsession. He desperately wants to 
increase the number of self-governing 
schools. And he seems incapable of 
accepting reality: that most parents do 
not, in fact, want their schools to break 
away from the local council. 

This fixation is becoming serious. It is 
now clear that the Prime Minister is pre- 
pared to ride roughshod even over the 
opposition of many parents. His latest 
idea is to let church schools break away 
merely on their governors’ say-so, with- 
out holding a parental ballot, la short, to 
get the numbers up, Mr Major would junk 
a key principle underlying opting out - 
that it should reflect and increase parental 
choice. He would discredit a policy meant 
to liberate schools and parents. 

The Prime Minister's zeal is under- 
standable. Opting out can, indeed, offer 
schools a chance to free themselves from 
what can be the dead hand of council 
bureaucracy. But if it is not genuinely 
optional for parents, then it loses its Tory 
raison d'etre. 


school year, 15 out of the 4,000 voluntary- 
aided or church schools conducted ballots 
of parents, and of those only six voted to 
opt oat. 

Mrs Shephard for her part has spotted 
the storm ahead and is agamst changing the 
balloting rules. But she has been unable to 
convince her boss to swallow his pride and 
drop his controversial proposals. 

So why is Mr Major persisting with an 
unpopular policy shift that could have 
bishops denouncing him from their pul- 
pits? Because he now realises that school 
self-government is unlikely to take root 
in the school system before the general 
election. So far, only one in 24 schools has 
opted out and only a trickle are in the 


pipeline. Mr Major is a politician in a 
hurxy, worried that Labour will take 
power and kill the self-government ideal. 

He is behaving like many of his prede- 
cessors, Labour and Tory, who were too 
desperate to leave their own institutional 
mark on the education system. Like 
them. Mi Major suffers from the illusion 
that you cannot improve schools unless 
you reorganise them. 

He is mistaken: there are many other 
ways to raise standards. Instead of flog- 
ging a policy that does not want to run, 
the Prime Minister should listen to Mrs 
Shephard and instead concentrate on 
developing schools in their present frame- 
work. He could start by trying to raise 
morale among d ejected teachers. The best 
start would be a period of stability in 
schools as we come closer to the election, 
instead of questionable organisational 
change that an alternative government 
would quickly unstitch. 


And Mr Major's plan is politically 
epL The churches do not life it: then 


inept. The churches do not like it: their 
schools already enjoy considerable auton- 
omy and most do not want any more dis- 
tance from their local council. In the past 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Brixton: the part played by police in a protest-turned-riot 


From Mr Jamie Elliott 
Sin At 1030pm on Wednesday 
evening in Brixton, I was coming 
home from a quiet drink in Cold- 
harbour Lane. A friend and 1 cut 
through Rushcroft Road to avoid 
the brewing trouble. The street 
was virtually deserted but, as we 
approach the junction with Effra 
Road, relative calm was broken 
by hundreds of riot police surg- 
ing from Brixton Road towards 
Brixton Hill A sizeable section of 
this force then wheeled in our 
direction, blocking the exit of 
Rushcroft Road, charging to- 
wards the handful of pedestrians 
in their path, screaming at us to 
“move!". We ran. but not fast 
enough, and I felt a sharp pain in 
my back as I was struck by a 
police baton. 

Blind panic was soon replaced 
by outrage and disbelief at what 
had happened. If the Met's 
behaviour left a white middle- 
class adult in a secure job feeling 
such anger and hatred towards 
the police, how much worse an 
impact must it have had on my 
young black neighbours? 

Yes, there were inflammatory 
speeches at the initial demon- 
stration and, yes, there was a 
criminal element involved in the 
looting, but I am convinced the 
scale and brutality of the police 
response was in no small part 
responsible for the escalation in 
violence. 

Yours sincerely, 

Jamle Elliott 
London, SW2 
15 December 


From Mr Joseph Smith 
Sir One can see from the tenor of 
discussions following Wednesday's 
tragic protest-turned-riot that 
peace will not be forthcoming. 

Attention remains focused on 
members of the black community, 
who are held fully responsible for 
the riot. However, criminalising 
black anger is not a good way to 
begin a constructive dialogue. 

Authorities seeking a ratio- 
nale for the anger that sparked 
the riot should stop pointing fin- 
gers. For instance, why isn*t the 
death in custody of Wayne Dou- 
glas included as an incitement? In 
the aftermath of that tragic death, 
a more reasonable authority 
might have suggested a lower 
police profile on Wednesday. 

Deploying large numbers of 
police in full riot gear is definitely 
an incitement. Isn’t thai a sign that 
the police are itching for a con- 
frontation? Your timeline (“Angry 
words that ignited the tinder- 
box", 15 December) shows that 
trouble erupted after police in full 
riot gear tried to block protesters 
from disrupting traffic Unfortu- 
nately, someone decided that a sit- 
down demonstration was too 
much to tolerate. That derision 
ended with a full-scale riot 

Sir Paul Condon’s remarks 
about a “criminal element” don’t 
play too well, as he is on record 
as viewing the whole black com- 
munity as inclined towards crime. 


ous target. However, the actions 
that followed his strong words 
were a march and a sit-down 
demo. It took police action to 
turn the situation into something 
bigger. What harm would have 
come from letting the protesters 
express their anger, even if that 
meant several hours of noisy 
chanting and blocking traffic? . 
With no resistance from police, 
the marchers would have gradu- 
ally grown tired and dispersed. 

Peace will come to communi- 
ties like Brixton only when the 
grievances of the black commu- 
nity are given serious attention. 
Everythingabout the handling of 
Wednesday night's demo shows 
that we have a long way to go in 
tins regard. 

Yours faithfully, 

Joseph Smtth 
London, W4 
15 December 


future social values and employ- 
ment opportunities. 

There is no point in asking 
people to behave responsibly 
when they can see no opportu- 
nity to make a valued contribu- 
tion. Long-term partnerships 
between all stakeholders will do 
more io tackle the causes of 
destructive cynicism than short- 
term measures aimed only at the 
symptoms of disenfranchised 
youth. Until we listen to young 
people, and create opportunities 
for them to use their energy to 
more positive ends, we will never 
benefit from their creativity and 
idealism. 

Yours faithfully, 

Jo Gardiner 
2020 Vision 
Industrial Society 
London, W1 
15 December 


Tumim’s good 
judgement 


Why hasn’t he resigned? 
Focus remains on the 


Focus remains on the strong 
words of Rudy Narayan as the 
key to the riots. He offers an obvi- 


From Ms Jo Gardiner 
Sin Recent images of Brixton 
have focused attention cm one 
community (“Alienated youth 
stflJ harbours deep grudges", 15 
December). But the Brixton riot 
should be seen as more than “a 
little local difficulty". Politicians 
and community leaders cannot 
afford to ignore the fundamen- 
tal issues that lie behind violence. 

Nationally, young people are 
marginalised and disaffected. 
Industrial Society research 
shows that young people aged 
between 12 and 25 are articulate 
and self-motivated, but display 
an alarming pessimism about 


From Ms Sue George 

Sir: I was incensed by your 

“witty" crossword cartoon about 


Brixton (15 December). It pan- 
ders to the prejudices of people 


who have never actually been 
there and imagine it is a danger- 
ous ghetto where white people 
venture at their peril. Brixton, in 
reality, is a lively, exciting and 
friendly place to live. 

It also trivialises tire problems 
of thousands of young men in Brix- 
ton and elsewboe,who can see no 
hope for the future and whose very 
lives seem to be expendable. 
Yours faithfully. 

Sue George 
London, SW9 


From Lard Hunt of 
LJanfairwaierdine 
Sir, I don't always agree with the 
views expressed by Polly Toynbee 
bat. for what little it is wrath, I 
would like to support must 
strongly her article today (“Man 
enough for poisonous porridge”, 

13 December) about the treat- 
ment accorded by the Home Sec- 
retary to Judge Stephen Tumim, 
lately Chief Inspector of Prisons. 

I would wish to plant a small 
personal flag heskk the standard i, 
hoisted by the judge, in his coura- 
geous and persistent campaign 
for a more constructive policy in 
regard to the treatment of pris- 
oners. There is no need forme to 
add to the ominous warnings 
bearing upon the prison popula- 
tion in particular, and society at 
large, which may result from’ the 
pursuit of Michael Howard's neg- 
ative attitude towards crime in the 
community, and the treatment of 
offenders in our prisons. Stephen 
Tumim’s warnings are based on 
more up-to-date information than 
I have, but I believe they are as rel- 
evant as they were when I was first 
involved in the criminal justice sys- 
tem nearly 30 years ago. 

Sooner or later, these policies 
MB have to change -or God help 
democracy. 

Yours sincerely, 

John Hunt 
Aston, Oxfordshire 

14 December 

The writer was the first chairman 
of the Parole BoanU967-73. 




Why the measures were topped up 


From Mr. Andrew Barr 
Sin We now know that the Gov- 
ernment believe that it is safe for 
us to drink slightly more each day 
than it has been telling us for the 
last eight years, and that most 
doctors disapprove of the change 
(“Advice is out of step with med- 
ical opinion;” “We don’t need 
one more drink," 13 December). 
Now we know why they dislike it 


In his letter of 15 December. Pro- 
fessor Prichard of the Institute of 
Alcohol Studies - the educa- 
tional arm of the United King- 
dom Temperance Alliance - 
claims that “There is much evi- 
dence to suggest that alcohol 
problems in society rise in pro- 
portion to the overall level of con- 
sumption”. Well, if you believe 
that, you probably also believe 


Where does Unde Jim go in the summer? 


E i - £7v year at Christmas time the 
British tend to go for long walks in 


HL British tend to go for long walks in 
the country, if only to work off Ovist- 
mas lundi and dixy look around them 
and say: "What a pity there isn V much 
in the way of nature to see." No nature 
to sec ? Nothing could be further from 
the truth 1 There is plenty of wUdBfe 
around, ifonfyyou know where to look, 
as this story featuring our ever- popular 
naturalist Unde Jan aid show... 

It was Boxing Day, and Sally and 
Peter were out for a wintry ramble 
with their ever-popular Unde Jim. 
Going fora stroll with Uncle Jim was 
an education in itself, as he seemed 
to notice things that nobody else ever 
spotted! 

“Do you think well see any flow- 
era out at this time of year?” said Sally. 

“Don’t be sffly!" said Peter. “Flow- 
ers don’t come out at Christmas 
time, do they. Unde Jim?" 

“Mummy's hyacinths that she pot 
in the airing cupboard have come 
out,” said Sally defensively, “and 
they’ve got daffodils in the flower 
shop already." 

“They’re special garden flowers," 
said Pater scornfully. “Gardeners can 
make special garden flowers come out 
any time, but you won’t see any void 
flowers now, will you. Unde Jim?” 

“Gorse flowers all year round," said 
Sally, “and so does white dead nettle.” 



MILES KINGTON 


“If it’s dead, it doesn’t count," said 
Peter. 

“It’s only coded dead nettle," said 
Sally. “It’s only a name. It doesn't 
mean it is dead.” 

“Then why is it called dead nettle?" 
said Peter. 

Uncle Jim hadn’t said a word so 
far. He hadn’t needed to. Generally 
he found on these nature walks that 
the children prattled away so easily 


Uncle Jim didn’t know the answer 
to this, and just hoped neither of the 
two brats would ask him. 

“And what do they do. Unde?” said 
Peter. 

When you don't know the answer, 
change the subject, was Unde Jim's 
motto. 

“Another odd thing that happened 
this year was that because of all that 
warm weather we had in 1995, a lot of 
flowers came out before Christmas that 
usually come out afterwards," said 
Unde Jim. “Things like forsythia and 
such like. Now naturalists are waiting 
to see if they will flower all over again 
at the u&ial time in January!" 

“And will they?” asked Peter. 

“I don’t know,” said Uncle Jim, 
gritting his teeth and resisting a 


strong impulse to elm Peter round the 
ear-hole. “I just told you -naturalists 


that he was hardly called upon to con- 
tribute. It was one way of acquiring 


tribute. It was one way of acquiring 
a reputation for knowledge. 

“When flowers are brought from 
abroad,” said Unde Jim. “they often 
come from countries which have their 
summers at different times from ours. 
South Africa, for instance. They have 
summer when we have our winter. So 
when a South African flower is brought 
to England, it doesn’t know Mien bo 
flower. Should it do it in our summer 
- or Mien it’s summer back home?" 


ear-hole. “I just told you -naturalists 
are waiting to see if they will or not." 

“Where do birds go in winter. 
Unde Jim?” asked Salty. 

“They don’t go anywhere, except 
for migratory birds,” said Unde Jim. 
“Whatever gave you the idea that 


“Well, you never see any birds in 
winter," said Salty. “I mean, you see 
the occasional crow or magpie, but 
that’s about it. And you should realty 
see more birds in wintertime, not 
fewerl" 


“Why?" said Uncle Jim. 

“Because there’s less cover. In 
summer all the trees are covered with 
leaves but in winter they are bare, so 
birds have nowhere else to conceal 
themselves. But we can’t see them. So 
where do they go?” 

“In evergreen trees," said Unde 
Jim decisively. 

“Which evergreen trees?” 

“Any they can find. If you look in 
an evergreen tree in winter, you’ll 
find hundreds of birds sheltering 
from the cold and hiding from our 
view. They lurk in the evergreens and 
play with their new Christinas toys 
and chat about He summer and lay 
bets on whether it will ever come 
back again.” 

Peter and Sally looked at each 
other behind Unde Jim’s back and 
grinned. The old boy was going 
bonkers Still, it was always one of the 
great joys of Christmas, taking Uncle 
Jim out for a country walk Mien he 
had an almighty hangover and seeing 
how far they could wind him up. 

“Uncle Tim, why is a sewage farm 
called a sewage farm?" 

“Good question, Peter," said Uncle 
Jim, thinking to himself -yes, why is 
it caDed a sewage farm? 


you can reduce the damage done 
by alcohol fcy persuading people to 
drink less on average -by keeping 
their consumption below a 
notional “safe limit”. That is what 
doctors believe, and that is why 
they set the “safe limits” at such a 
hjdkrously low level that the Gov- 
ernment has been embarrassed by 
all the research about the link 
between moderate alcohol con- 
sumption and a reduced ride of 
heart disease into changing them. 
Yet it has never been prored that 
a direct link exists between die 
number of alcohol-related prob- 
lems and the average level ot alco- 
hol consumption in any given soci- 
ety, nor even explained why such 
a fink should exist. 

Yours sincerely, 

Andrew Barr 

London, NW6 . 

15 December • i 

The writer is author of “Drink: an 
Informal History *. * I 


Party spirit 


No gift intended 


From Mr Simon Martin 
Sir. If the Government realty 
thinks that alcohol is worth pro- 
moting as a recreational drug 


From Mr Michael Cooke 
Sin Paul Staines asks for a bit of 
tolerance and common sense 
when dealing with noisyparties 
(Letters, 15 December); This is a 
plea often made by Environ- 
mental Health Officers (EHOs), 
who are responsible for dealing 
with complaints about noisy 
neighbours. 

The Government’s proposals 
to introduce a system of fixed 
penalty fines to deal with noise 
nuisance have had a mixed reac- 
tion. Many people who have to 
suffer regular and interminable 
noise from anti-social neighbours 
welcome a measure that they 
believe may help them to enjoy 
some peaceful nights. EHOs are 
less enthusiastic, as the scheme 
has certain technical difficulties 1 
and will certainly not solve the . 
problems in most cases. ! 

The number of complaints 
about noisy neighbours has risen 
dramatically over the last lOyeare. 
Before an EHO will take action, 
he or she has to ascertain that the 

nfpftf — . ■ - « 


From Mr John W. Sowels 
Sin I am writing on behalf of my 
mother, granddaughter of Mikhail 
Petrovich Botkin, mentioned in 
your article of 15 December 
(“Master forger’s legacy goes on 
sale"). Your article states that M. 

P. Botkin bequeathed “his mag- 
nificent collection of medieval 
and Renaissance an" to the Russ- , 
ran Museum in 1917. This is not V 
the case. M. R Botkin died in 1914 
and his wife had the collection 
packed and handed “for safe 
keeping" to the cellars of the 
Hermitage. 

The Byzantine enamels were 
placed in my grandmother's safe 


and. after tiie October uprising in 
1917, the enamels and the collec- 
tion were confiscated by the Soviet 
authorities. My mother, who is stifl 
alive, renumbers many items from 
the ooUectkm, as she spent the war 
years in her grandparents’ house 
in St Petersburg. 

Some items from the Botkin 
ejection were sold m the Thirties 
and appeared in Paris. The most 
well known piece is probably the 
^BaibarossaAnnlet", which found 
its way into the Hirsch collection 
and was sold at Sotheby's in 1978 
to the Gennanische Museum in 
Nuremberg. 

yje tire writing in the hope Hurt 
this cctilection.mil remain intact 
and be put on display in Russia, 
and not split up and sold piece- 
meal, which could be its late in 
these difficult times in Russia. 
Yours sincerely, 

John W. Sowels 

Gcrrards Cross, Buckinghamshire 

IS December 


because it helps to prevent heart noise constitutes a nuisance, ie that 
attacks, wiw doesn t it have the it is sufficiently loud and reailar as 
courage of its convictions and tndktuThd^^ Z7Z— 


courage of its convictions and 
make it available on prescription? 
Yours faithfully, 

Simon Martin 
Guildford, Surrey 


Euro vision 


Tbmorrow -yes, why is it called a 
wage farm? And wul Unde Jim 


sewage farm? And will 
come up with an answer? 


From Mr K. R. Lewington 
Sin So. the top political heads of 
43uroj>e have concluded that the 
new single currency should be 
named after a prefit. Does this 
mean that we will have to alter a 

range of titles in current use: take 

tiie Pouadslar trains to Paris and 
Brussels; Franctrash (Channel 4)’ 
Markphile fRadio 4), and the 
Fesetavision Song Contest ? 

Yours faithfully, 

K. R. Lewington 

London, SEW 


to disturb sleep patterns and pre- 
sent a risk to health andweflbeing. 

One-off parties do not neces- 
sarily constitute such a nuisance, 
and it is unlikely that an EHO 
would contemplate taking action 
in the case of the occasional loud 
party on New Year’s Eve. There 
may well be occasions when a feed 1 
penalty fine or confiscation of, 
music systems may be appropriate i 
to prevent abuse of people’s right 
to peace and quiet At tire same 
time, everyone has the right to 
ayoythemselves.WhatK required 
is tolerance, common sense and 
neighbouriiness on all sides. 

Yours faithfully, 

Michael Cooke 
Chief Executive 
Chartered Institute of 
Environmental Health 
London, SEI 


Letters should be addressed io 
letters to the Editor, and include 
a daytime telephone number, (fee 
01 71-293 2056; e-mail: letters (n 1 
IsdependenLctuik) Letters may be 
edited for length and clarity We 
regret that we are unable to &*- 
knowtedge unpublished letters. 
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John Ashworth explains how the blindness of colleagues and the intransigence of the Government have forced him out 


Why I am quitting 
as head of the LSE 
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J ost over a week ago, the 
Committee of Vice-Chan- 
cellors and Principals (CVCP). 
a little to my embarrassment 
as a member, refused to listen 
to a promised speech by the 
Minister for Higher Educa- 
tion, Eric ForttLlustead they 
sent a message via a senior 
civil servant: “Either we get 
more money to teach out stu- 
dents or we must reduce their 
numbers." 

I The committee was incensed 
that no one had seemed to 
notice or care about the cuts 
imposed on the universities m 
; this year’s budget - amounting 
I to some £500 per student per 
1 year for the next three years. 
The very future of the British 
university system is at risk. Yet 
no one seems to be prepared 
' seriously to address the prob- 
lem. For me, it has come to the 
^ point where 1 no longer feel 
able to remain at the head of 
_ one of Britain’s - and the 
world's — leading universities in 
such circumstances. 

The crisis - for that is what 
it is —has been a long time com- 
ing. In 1990, 1 chaired a work- 
ing party of university vice- 
chancellors and polyte chni c 
j directors that considered the 
n implications of the expansion of 
higher education. It concluded 
that if the Government wanted 
expansion to continue, then it 
would have to rethink the way 
in which higher education was 
funded. 

“Simply to continue with 
;• present policies will lead to a 
demoralised, poor-quality 
[higher education] system 
■ which will be incapable of 
meeting the real needs of sori- 
- ety," we predicted. “Whit and 
j see is not a viable option.” * 
Tragically, the Government 
did no such rethink. First It 

wailed while the ex pansio n cou- 
•’ tinued, then it stopped the 
expansion. What we now see is 
a demoralised system of declin- 
ing quality with restricted 
access. • 

The committee has decided 


to call a special meeting next 
February to discuss which of 
two options it intends to rec- 
ommend to deal with the crisis 
we predicted. One option is to 
reduce the number of students. 
The other is to ask those stu- 
- dents who currently do not pay 
for their tuition to make a con- 
tribution towards it - 

Until now everyone has 
opposed the . latter, but there 
are signs that some are shifting 
their view. This has to be a good 

thing . 

Reducing numbers is not an 
option. The expansion of higher 
education and the greater 
opportunity thereby given to so 
many young people to obtain 
good jobs is (me of the great 
achievements of this govern- 
ment. Cutting off those oppor- 
tunities should be the last, not 
the first, resort of those who 
profess to be educators. 

The other option would 
address the real mistake *naHp. 
in the past decade - which was 
to sanction the expansion of 
university places without ensur- 
ing that there was in place an 
appropriate funding mecha- 
nism. The Education (Student 
Loan) Bill currently in com- 
mittee in the House of Com- 
mons conld begin to remedy 
this if Parliament takes the 
opportunity to improve the 
details of the loan scheme itself 
and also allows the loans to be 
used for the payment of fees. 

Until recently, the CVCP has 
been reluctant to agree to this. 
But opinions are chang ing fast 
undeT thepressure of die finan- 
cial crisis tW confronts us. The 
committee now supports a stu- 
dent contribution towards 
tuition fees provided they have 
access to a fair and equitable 
income-related loan scheme. 

This represents a significant 
change of heart since 1993. 
When I suggested that the LSE 
introduce a “top-up” student 
contribution fee the idea 
attracted only nine votes out of 
a possible 700 or so in the 
LSE’s academic community 



and caused a breach between us 
that has never really healed. 

Ttoo years on Lhe picture is 
rather different. Now a direct 
contribution from our students 
to the cost of their education 
seems the key to institutions 
such as the LSE obtaining the 
resources they need to provide 
a world-class education. A new 
scheme, of course, needs to be 
equitable, fair and to preserve 
opportunities of access to all 
able to benefit 

I believe that can be done. It 
would certainty not be difficult 
to improve on the present situ- 
ation. It is onty full-time British 
and European Union students 
who have their fees paid wholly 
by government grants. There 
are around 1.5 million British 


students currently at our uni- 
versities; of these.one-third are 
studying part time and there- 
fore pay their own fees, as do 
those students from countries 
outside the European Union. 

Fees for British and EU 
undergraduate students in 
classroom -based subjects are 
set at £750 for this academic 
year. At the LSE the rest pay 
£7,800. Even when allowance 
is made for the grant that 
comes to the college from the 
Higher Education Funding 
Council for England, one set of 
students pays in direct fees at 
least three times what the 
British government pays for 
the others. 

This is highly inequitable 
and the manifest unfairness is 



The London School of 
Economics and its director: 
the choice facing 
univarsities is now to 
ration education, or to 
charge students, he says 


beginning to rankle. An Amer- 
ican student working his or her 
way through the LSE might 
accept, for example, that she 
should pay three or four times 
what a British student is 
charged for the same course. 
But why should they also sub- 
sidise a German, an Italian or 
a Greek? And should a Ban- 
gladeshi from a poor family 


subsidise a Belgian from a rich 
one? A funding system which, 
on average, transfers resources 
from the poor to the rich does 
not fit my definition of equi- 
table or fair. 

But the real issue for me as 
director of the LSE has always 
been excellence rather than 
equity. LSE is one of the 
world's leading universities and 


Travelling with egalite and fraternite 

Three weeks in Paris with no public transport brought out peculiar patterns of behaviour - and odd modes of dress 


A s Paris commuters rediscover 
their buses, trains and metro® this 
morning, many will probably vow 
never again to complain when the ser- 
vice is late, or full, or less than spot- 
less. For a few days, at least, they wifi 
be pleased just to have it there. 

However, perhaps the experience of 
the past three weeks should not be 
banished so quickly. For it offered 
something that no one in their right 
mind, not even the most dedicated 
transport economist, would have 
dared even to propose: a real Eve 


experiment in what happens when a 
capital city in the developed Western 
world is deprived of all its public trans- 
port How does it, bow can it function? 

Last week, just before the first 
cracks in the transport strike opened 
up, the Paris regional authorities 
decided this was a question worth ask- 
ing and set up a special committee to 
consider what “lessons can be learnt 
before this unique situation is at an 
•end". Well, here from one observer - 
who is leaner, fitter and newly quali- 
fied in the science of comparative 
walking times around Paris - are 
some tentative answers. 

Parisians are often regarded as the 
least sociable and community spirited 
of people. But within the first week, 
even they had generated an admirably 
co-operative approach to the chaj- 


dty. Witis everyone reduced to the 
same common denominator, a sort of 
primitive transport communism began 
to develop. 

After a few days it was rare to see 


a car with only the driver in it: car- 
sharing became the norm and hitch- 
hi Icin g respectable. People of all ages 
and apparent moome groups could be 
seen standing at the roadside holding 
up handwritten destination boards. 

Into the second week, “primitive 
communism” started to give way to 
“proto-public transport". Hitching 
and car-sharing were now so devel- 
oped that acknowledged “stops" had 
been established at crucial intersec- 
tions. Some drivers, and even motor 
cyclists, Heft notes on tbeirwindscreens 
when they parked, saying when they 
would leave and their destinations. 

But better use of the private car and 
generous parking arrangements came 
nowhere near to solving the problem. 
As public transport campaigners the 
world over could have predicted, the 
result of even rationalised car use was 
... gridlock. 

There were mornings when the 
traffic jams in and around Para total- 
led more than 350 miles. Journeys 
which had taken 20 minutes on the 
suburban railway took three and four 
hours. Peak time for jarra became ear- 
lier and earlier - to 5am - but then, 
so did the evening rush-hoar. 

In the last week, a sort of equilib- 
rium was achieved. The jams were 
reduced to an average of 125 miles. 
Those stifl driving had made their cal- 
culations and were philosophical. They 
sat m the jams reading books and 
newspapers and malting phone calls; 
there was far less hooting of horns 
than in pre-strike times. 

Of the other car users, some had 



MARY DEJEVSKY 


Fewer than 25 per cent 
of Paris workers 
took even one extra 
day off work 
during the strike 


transferred willingly to the infre- 
quent commuter buses and boats 
provided since the second week by 
the city coundL Others had taken to 
bicycles, motor cycles, roller skates or 
walkings Still others - but surprisingly 
few - took work home or stayed away: 
fewer than 25 per cent of Paris work- 
ers took even one extra day off work 
during the strike. 

What they did, however, was to con- 
centrate their energy on the one task 
of getting to work. City-centre shops, 
restaurants, theatres, cinemas and 
exhibitions suffered crippling losses. If 
there had been a longer stake, many 
of the facilities that make a city attrac- 
tive could have been threatened- 

Cost indeed, was an element signif- 
icantly missing from the “great strike 


experiment": not onty the cost to busi- 
ness. but the comparative cost of 
travel. The alternative transport was 
free but inadequate: parking was also 
free, but difficult. If Lhe usual regu- 
lations had been in force, more peo- 
ple might have chosen alternatives: 
more likely there would have been 
mass disobedience. 

One of lhe predicted horrors of 
greater car use. however, seemed not 
to materialise. Pollution levels in the 
city were lower than at many times 
through the summer, thanks, it is 
said, to benevolent air currents. Before 
drivers persuade themselves that the 
weather has a greater effect on pollu- 
tion than car use. though, they must 
answer environmentalists who soy that 
measurement methods underestimate 
the “close-up" pollution experienced 
by pedestrians and cyclists. They want 
calculation methods changed. 

There was one unambiguous bene- 
fit from the lack of public transport. 
Crime in Paris fell sharply. Increased 
street patrols following the bombings 
may have helped, but the closure of 
the metro and suburban railway 
undoubtedly limited opportunities for 
bag-snatching and mugging. The 
reported instance of such crimes was 
25 percent down on this time last year. 

The question now is how far the 
positive effects of the strike will per- 
sist, or can be helped to persist, 
beyond its end. Unfortunately, the 
possibilities seem limited. Crime is 
bound to increase now that the metro 
and suburban lines have reopened. 
The more “rational" use of cars will 


probably decline as swiftly as it devel- 
oped: drivers and passengers alike 
have emphasised the problems of co- 
ordinating departure times and the 
need to do errands along the way. 

The number of people walking will 
also fall when there are quicker alter- 
natives. Cycling, however, which is a 
popular recreation in France but 
poorly provided for in the cities, is seen 
as a potential area for development, 
as are the river buses. Jean Tiberi, the 
mayor of Paris, announced on Friday 
that both would be studied. 

Bui their potential is handicapped: 
river buses, as their passengers have 
discovered, are slow and the destina- 
tions limited. Cycle routes wifi take 
time to develop: Paris has grand 
boulevards, hut few parks like Lon- 
don's. There is also the paramount 
question or dress. It took almost three 
weeks to coax Parisians into anoraks 
and trainers for their new travel con- 
ditions, and unless more employers 
provide showers and lockers, their 
staff will probably relegate their 
cycling to weekends once the strike is 
well and truly over. 

But if, in 10 years' time, Paris boasts 
cycle routes to rival Amsterdam and 
water buses to rival Venice, and its car 
drivers are just a little more consid- 
erate. then perhaps the suffering of the 
past three weeks was not entirely in 
vain. And next time the London 
Underground seizes up or British 
Rail chokes on the wroug kind of 
snow, think of Paris in December 1995 
and imagine what would happen if the 
whole transport system shut down. 


my primary duty is to maintain 
that position. Keeping up with 
the best in the world is expen- 
sive as well as difficult. Secur- 
ing the best teachers, the best 
libraries and the best facilities, 
particularly computer-based 
information technology re- 
sources. is very expensive. 

Other institutions have other 
missions and other purposes. 
For them keeping up with the 
international competition may 
not be so importanL For the 
LSE it is vital. It is also vital for 
standards in British universities 
in general that that some of the 
nation's universities slay among 
the world's best. 

As long as Britain has some 
institutions that are genuinely 
centres of world excellence, 
the rest of the system has a 
benchmark against which to 
measure itself, and our stu- 
dents will know that they are 
being taught by those who 


know what is the international 
meaning of "excellence". But 
if we lose touch with that stan- 
dard, then British degrees wifi 
sooner or later become deval- 
ued. This will happen unless 
those universities in a position 
to do so. such as the LSE. keep 
their international reputation. 

Sadly - and with consider- 
able reluctance - I have come 
to the conclusion alter M years 
as head of two universities iai 
the University of Salford before 
the LSE) that thus cannot be 
done unless the students andor 
their families make a direct 
contribution. 

The universities have 
explored other alternatives. 
Both at Salford and at LSE 1 
have established and per- 
suaded my colleagues to sup- 
port fundraising campaigns t<> 
obtain more research grants 
and contracts. The strategy 
has had some success: the LSE 
Foundation has raised 17m in 
its first IS months and the 
university's research income 
went up by 23 per cent last 
year. We have also set up short 
course activities, commercial 
companies and established 
external study programmes, 
all of which have yielded sig- 
nificant profits. 

Our reward is to be faced 
with ever-declining public fund- 
ing. If our British and EU stu- 
dents want an education that is 
better than can be provided on 
this funding then they, too. 
have to begin to make a con- 
tribution to our costs. 

We should ask them to do so. 
The universities have the 
power. They are still auto- 
nomous institutions: it is only a 
convention that they' allow the 
Government to dictate their fee 
levels, i have long made clear 
to my colleagues that in my 
view charging is preferable to 
rationing and that we should 
act while we still have some- 
thing worth protecting. 

The Government will not 
do it: it has a different agenda. 
My colleagues tboth at the 
LSE and some still on the 
CVCP l deeply dislike what is. 
admittedly, an unattractive 
solution. They have not wished 
to hear. 

That is their privilege and 
their problem. Come Septem- 
ber. it will cease to be mine. 1 
shall be leaving the job to oth- 
ers. 1 hope that in Februaiy my 
colleagues in the CVCP will 
prove that they are not willing 
to preside over the degradation 
of institutions that were once 
among the best of their kind in 
the world. 


ANOTHER VIEW 


David Jenkins 


Separating the nativity from the naivety 


E arlier this month, I had the dis- 
turbing thought that we Chris- 
tians would never be able to P ut 
across the true meaning of (Jrsttias 
until we had suppressed childrens 
nativity plays. I put tbe idea to a meet- 
ing of clergy in mner-city Leeds. How, 
I asked, are we to get it over that 
Christmas is not a faiiy-tale. 

None of the clergy 
exploded, and several expressed jjreat 
relief that the point had been raised. 
But, they- asked, how do we handle 
the? 

How' indeed? The question is 

very question just beforehis pansh 

nativity’ play. Angry 

him to apologise for the distress to 


their children, who now even doubted 
the reality of Father Christmas and the 

Tboth Rtiry. 

I am not unduly bothered about the 
Tboth Ruiy. Surety it can be openly 
declared as a family custom that each 
first tooth, as it is shed, can be 
exchanged for additional pocket 
money. This should be according lo an 
agreed tariff which may be varied for 
infla tion and can be withheld if die 
state of the family economy no longer 
permits such welfare payments. Such 
a realistic approach should help the 
growing child to come to terms with 
the prevailing realities of the market 
..economy in the adult world. 

Father Christmas may be a differ- 
ent matter. It seems sad to do away 
with the magic that I saw shining in 


the eyes of our second son, whom I 
had beard stirring when I was creep- 
ing to bed on Christinas Eve after 
leaving the presents. All he said was: 
“He’s come." He then exercised enor- 
mous discipline by going to sleep 
until the permitted hour on Christmas 
morning. Both he and his brother 
seemed quite capable of enjoying the 
magic, growing out of it and then 
Tejoining it for the benefit of their 
younger sisters in due course. 

What is wrong witii co-operating in 
children's games that say something 
about real (although not guaranteed) 
possibilities of giving and receiving 
presents which, sometimes, fulfil one’s 
wishes? What is wrong, at a particu- 
lar season, with focusing on giving, 
sharing, enjoying and celebrating? 


What is wrong with attending (o sto- 
ries of great beauty and power that 
c laim to reveal the possibilities for 
human being and divine being? All 
this should be taken not literally but 
seriously - and with as much hope and 
celebration as we can honestly offer. 

But fairy-tales are out. The world 
is too tough for them. So are the bib- 
lical nativity stories. Fairy-tales whose 
point is cash for shed teeth or expen- 
sive presents do not have much magic 
or wonder in them, anyway. Perhaps 
Lhe troubled vicar should not have 
apologised but tackled the parents 
about their dull materialism. 

The story of the baby to which Mary 
gave birth is about the man God chose 
to become. The angels convey mes- 
sages from God about possibilities of 


peace and hope in the dark world. The 
three magicians from the East express 
the searchings of Lhe Gentiles for a 
common star to follow. The stories, 
also include homelessness, murder of 
the innocents and flight into exile. The 
world of lhe nativity stories Ls recog- 
ni&abty real. Their claim is about the 
presence and activity of God with us, 
in and through it ail. 

Compared with this, the Tooth 
Fairy is nothing. Now that Father 
Christmas is almost entirely met with 
in department stores perhaps he, 
also, is ready to fade out - but not the 
claim, the faith and the hope that God 
is with us. 

77it’ writer uus Bishop of Durham, 
1984-94. 
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Phil Piratin 


For five years, from 1945 to 
1950, there were two Commu- 
nist MPs at 'Westminster - 
William Gallacher and Phil Pi- 
ratin. Though they were very 
different in origin, age and 
temperament, most Commu- 
nists felt they made a very good 
parliamentary double-act 

Gallacher, elected in 1935, 
was the Clydeside agitator who 
punched the Chief Constable at 
the Battle of George Square in 
Glasgow at the lime of the 
1919 strike for the 40-hour 
week. Piratin was the East fin- 
der whose organising abilities 
brought 100,000 Londoners on 
to the streets in the Battle of Ca- 
ble Street in 1936 and stopped 
Mosley's Fascists from march- 
ing through Whitechapel. 

The two class warriors nev- 
er aspired to be great Parlia- 
mentarians in the conventional 
sense, but after Piratin was 
elected in Mile End in 1945 they 
worked the system effectively as 
a parliamentary group of two, 
officially recognised by the 
Speaker. Years later, in a long 
interview with Kevin Morgan, 
biographer of Harry POlIitt, Pi- 
ratin described how he used to 
answer questions at meetings 
about his relations with Gal- 
lacher “It's quite simple: there 
are two of us and Gallacher is 
the elder [64 compared with 38 J, 
and therefore I automatically 
moved and be seconded that be 
should be the leader. He then 
appointed me as Chief Whip. 
Comrade Gallacher decides the 


policy and I make sure be 
carries it out." 

In fad, of course, the policy 
was that of the Communist 
Party, to whose executive com- 
mittee and political committee 
Pirattn was elected after he be- 
came an MP. 1 recall him mak- 
ing forceful contributions to 
the discussions in both bodies, 
and because of his position in 
Parliament and his work in the 
Hast End and on Stepney Bor- 
ough Council, to which he bad 
been elected in 1937 (the 5m 
Communist councillor in Lon- 
don), he was always listened to 
with attention and respect. 

In Parliament one of his 
proudest achievements was the 
tabling of a Private Member's 
Bill, on safety in employment, 
with the support of a number of 
Labour MPs. In the event it was 
withdrawn when the Minister of 
Labour agreed to incorporate 
some of its points in the Labour 
government’s future pro- 
gramme. A less happy experi- 
ence was his censure by the 
Commons Committee of Priv- 
ileges for a fight with a journalist 
whom be said had abused him 
as a Jew and a Communist, 
though the journalist was also 
censured. 

Even if he had not become an 
MP Piratm’s record would have 
ensured him a place in the par- 
ty leadership. Born into an or- 
thodox Jewish family, he began 
to have doubts about his fathers 
religious beliefs as a schoolboy 
during the First World Vfar. He 



was shaken when he saw that 
the Chief Rabbi of Germany 
was calling on Jews to fight in 
the Kaiser's army and the Chief 
Rabbi of the UK was calling on 
Jews to fight in the British 
army. It was abhorrent to think 
of one Jew fighting another. 

The General Strike of 1926 
and the hunger marches of the 
unemployed, combined with 
wide reading of books on soda! 
and political questions bor- 
rowed from the Whitechapel Li- 
brary, further stimulated bis 
interest in politics. He finally 
joined the Communist Party af- 
ter the Mosley rally at Olympia 
on 7 June 1934, when hundreds 
of anti-Fascists were beaten up 
by the Blackshirts. “That night," 
he wrote in his 1951 memoir 
Our Flag Stays Red, “I was 
proud of the anti-Fascists, the 
working class, and particularly 
the Communist Party. I could 
have kicked myself for not be- 
ing a member of a party whose 
lead I was so proud to follow.*' 
Then began a period of cease- 
less activity as leader of Step- 
ney’s Co mmunis ts. A major 
part of his work was helping ten- 
ants to organise for repairs and 
against evictions. The Stepney 
Tenants’ Defence League won 
si gnifican t concessions for ten- 
ants, sometimes through threat- 
ening legal action, bnt more 
often by hitting the landlords 
where it hurt by rent strikes in 
which thousands took part. . 

In the Second World War Pi- 
ratin volunteered for the Roy- 


al Navy, but was refused entry, 
despite an appeal to the Home 
Secretary, Herbert Morrison. 
He became an air-raid warden, 
and was appalled by the condi- 
tions in the shelters for work- 
ing people compared with those 
for the rich, lb draw attention 
to the scandal he organised an 
invasion of the luxury shelter at 
the Savoy Hotel by 70 men, 
women and children. They de- 
manded refreshments in the 
form of tea and bread and but- 
ter, but were told that the min- 
rni urn nfoflre? for A n y thing the 
Savoy was 2s 6d. Eventually the 
waiters and management were 
persuaded to serve tea and 


at the Lyon’s teashop price 
2d. The propaganda coop re- 
ceived wide publicity, followed 
Shortly after by the party’s chal- 
lenge to the Goverorneof s refus- 
al to open the tubes as shelters. 
The gates broken down when 
the air-raid sirens sounded, the 
Government gave way, the 
tubes were opened, refresh- 
ments and first-aid facilities 
provided and bonks installed 

Later in the war Piratin be- 
came the Communist Party or- 
ganiser in West Middlesex, 
playing a big_part in increasing 
production in the arms and 
aircraft factories there, and 
greeted by the sentry on the 
door with “Good morning, 
Phil” when he went into meet- 
ings of the Communist Party 
group. 

In 1950, as (he Cold War in- 
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tensified, both Piratin and Gal- 
lacher lost their seats. Piratin 
then became circulation man- 
ager of the Dotty Maker, leav- 
ing in 1956 to go into business. 

He remained in demand as 
a_popnlar speaker at Commu- 
fHB F gatherings, and historians. 


journalists and television and ra- 
dio producers frequently In- 
terviewed him. After the 
Communist Party transformed 
itself into the Democratic Left 
he became a supporter of the 
new organisation. 

George Matthews 


Philip Piratin. politician; bean 
15 May 1907; member. Step- 
ney Borough Council 1937- 
49; MP (CommunisO for 
Stepney, Mile End 1945-50: 
twice ‘married (one son; two 
daughters): died 10 December 
1995. 


Jim Hepburn 


Hepburn painted by Nina Hamnett fei 1922, when he was 14 


Jim Hepburn moved in Bo- 
hemian and artistic aides bnt 
always retained the image of the 
classic English gentleman. 
None the less he managed to pi- 
oneer tap-dancing on the Lon- 
don stage, flew bombers in the 
Second World Whr and be- 
came the second person to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe from 
east to west. 

He was born in Bloomsbury. 
His mother was Ama Wickham 
the poet, a fiercely unconven- 
tional woman who appears to 
have despised her husband’s suf- 
focating conventionality. Jim’s 
father, Patrick, was a lawyer, 
and, as President of the British 
Astronomical Association, a 
world authority on the planet 
Saturn. He learnt Hebrew in or- 
der to translate the Psalms and 
was a reckless fell-walker who 
died trying to get toBorrowdale 
from Grasmere on Christmas 
Day. He was, perhaps, uncon- 
ventional in evetytbingbut in hs 
insistence that Anna play the 
cole of model housewife. 


From 1909 the family lived in 
a house in Downshire Hill, 
Hampstead, where D.H. 
Lawrence and Edith Sitwell 
were regular visitors. One of 
Jim's earliest memories was of 
himself and two other small 
boys parading round one of 
Anna’s garden parties in the 
summer of 1914, each holding 
up a placard: one read 
“VOTES”, the next read 
“FOR", and the third 
“WOMEN”. 

In 1919 they moved to Par- 
liament HflL, where Hepburn 
was to live for the rest of his life. 
House guests were numerous 
and included Malcolm Lowry, 
Lawrence Durrell and Dylan 
Thomas. The bathroom (which 
doubled as an aviary) inspired 
the opening of Dylan Thomas's 
1955 su^ Adventures in the Skin 
Trade. 

When her youngest son died 
from scarlet fever, Anna 
whisked her eldest off to Paris 
for six months, to rub shoulders 
with Ezra Found, Sylvia Beach, 


Djuna Barnes and Nina Ham- 
nett, who painted a portrait of 
him. One evening at the Dome, 
he beat Alcistcr Crowley at 
chess - thus incarring the fury 
of the Beast 

In 1927, Jim Hepburn ap- 
peared at the Hippodrome m 
Hit the Deck , starring Stanley 
Holloway and Jesse Matthews. 
Through his mother's friend Au- 
gustus John, he met GB. Coch- 
ran and the following year 
became Noel Coward's under- 
study fa This Year of Grace, 
which also starred Beatrice Lil- 
tie. During the run fa New 
York, Jim took lessons in the lat- 
est tap-dancing techniques and 
on his return to England taught 
them to his brother John. The 
two tap-danced their way 
through the music-halls of the 
Thirties as “The Two Madisons” 
(billed as “Red Hot Terpsi- 
chore"). In 1935 Matthew Nor- 
gate wrote in the London 
Evening Standard that the “Two 
Madisons and Sonia" were re- 
markable for the fact that they 


actually managed to make tap- 
dancing interesting. 

When war broke out, “The 
Hepburn Brothers" (as they 
were now called) signed up im- 
mediately. Jim joined the RAF 
and found himself acting as nav- 
igator owing to a knowlege of 
astronomy picked up from his 
father. He flew with 216 
bomber squadron in North 
Africa, once making a forced 
landing in the desert during a 
sandstorm. In 1943 he was 
awarded the DFG 

After the war, Hepburn 
helped pioneer the idea of 
freight aviation fay flying round 
the world. In 1948 he started 
Eagle Aviation with Harold 
Bamberg and joined fa the 
Berlin airlift, flying 28 round 
trips in 10 days. 

In 1950 he married Mar- 
garet Teller, a -wornas* with 
something of his 'mother's 
strength of character, and de- 
rided that family life was in- 
compatible with operations 
flying. He joined the Ministry 


of Defence, where he worked 
until 1977 without ever saying 
exactly what he did - although 
local rumour had it that his was 
the finger poised over the nu- 
clear button. This was almost 
certainty not true, bnt one could 
imagine if someone were to 
have that job it might well be a 
man as steady, trustworthy and 
true as Jim Hepburn. 

In later life he instigated the 
literary revival of his mother’s 
poetry and became a home 
brewer of beer par excellence. 
He was a cornerstone of the 
Hampstead Labour Party, and 
claimed that his remaining am- 
bition was not to die under a 
Huy government. 

Terry Jones 


James Geoffrey Cutcliffe Hep- 
bum, tap-dancer, airforce offi- 
cer. and civil servant; tom 
London 3 November 1907; DFC 
2943; monied 1950 Margaret 
Telfer (tide Hope; one daughter, 
/hp stepdaughters); die d Lo n don 
15 December 1995. 


Lt-Gen Manuel Gutierrez Mellado 


U-Gen Manuel Gutierrez Mel- 
lado joined the uprising of 
Franco's forces in July 1936 that 
opened the Spanish Civil Whr 
and served the CaudiUo loyal- 
ly until his death in 1975, but 
then turned his energies to per- 
suading Franco's army to serve 
Spain’s emerging democracy. 
He became a key figure in the 
process by which Spam’s dicta- 
torship organised its own 
destruction. 

Isolated among his fellow 
officers, he often faced insults 
and mutiny while trying to per- 
suade them to still their rattling 
sabres. 

He is best remembered for 
standing up to the rebel Civil 
Guardsmen who burst into the 


Spanish parliament building on 
23 February 1981, and held 
MPs at gunpoint for 24 hours. 
Gutidrrez Mellado jumped 
from his seat and darted across 
the chamber to tell the intrud- 
ers sharply that they had no 
business in the place. They 
grabbed him by his jacket col- 
lar and tried to manhandle him 
out of the way, but the frail old 
man stood his ground. 

It was in the early days of the 
televising of parliament and 
his actions were seen by millions 
of Spaniards, who spent the 
night glued to their television 
screens as the coup attempt 
unfolded live before them. 

With his hatchet face, heavy 
spectacles and close-cropped 


moustache, “GutT, as he was 
nicknamed, looked the perfect 
image of the despotic general 
He started his career as a Ran- 
coist as an under-cover agent for 
the Nationalists In the Repub- 
lican zone dozing the Ovil War, 
and then became a distin- 
guished staff officer and unit 
commander. But, after Franco's 
death, between 1976 and 1979, 
he transformed the Spanish 
armed forces from a sclerotic 
war machine built to crush 
democracy into a modem pro- 
fessional body at the service of 
a democratic state. 

As Chief of General Staff, he 
was alone among 16 generals in 
the uoreformed parliament to 
support the government’s plan 


to legalise trade unions in 1976. 
And he had to disarm open 
revolt in the armed forces when 
the reform-minded prime 
minister, Adolfo Suarez, de- 
cided to legalise the Communist 
Party. 

Gutierrez Mellado threw 
himself with gusto into the task 
of shaking up the army. Work- 
ing with a small staff, sleeping 
little, he drafted a string of de- 
crees reforming the pay struc- 
ture, curbing the armed forces’ 
extensive political privileges 
and abo lishing their jurisdiction 
over terrorist offences. 

Above all be abolished the 
Francoist command structure. 
He put the armed forces under 
the government’s thumb and re- 


placed the three separate 
armed forces ministries by a sin- 
gle defence ministry after free 
general elections in 1977. He 
headed the new ministry but in 
1979 stepped down in favour of 
a Chilian to become deputy 
prune minister with responsi- 
bility for security and defence. 
He withdrew from government 
in 1981. 

Gutidrrez Mellado was a 
man of few words and simple 
tastes, and although the Kin<* 
and Queen of Spain attended 
the mass in his honour his fu- 
neral was of military austerity. 
Santiago Carrillo, the former 
Communist Party boss, said 
that, even though they were in 
“opposing camps", he liked 


and respected the general fox 
his fight to bring Spain to 
democracy without traumas. 

He was heading out from 
Madrid to Barcelona to ad- 
dress a conference on “The 
Armed Forces and the Demo- 
cratic Transition” when he died 
in a traffic accident on the icy 
road. 

Elizabeth Nash 

Manuel Gutidrrez Mellado, sol- 
dier arid politician: bam 30 April 
1912; created 1994 Marquis 
de Gutiirrez Mellado and pro- 
moted Honorary Captain Gen- 
eral; married 1939 Carmen 
Blasco Sancho (four children); 
died Guadalajara, Spain 15 
December. 1995. 



Lt-Col 



GuMfiaz Maflado: tr a nsformed 
the Spanish armed forces 


Douglas Cedi de Cent, soldier 
and diplomat: bom Bridge, Kent 
15 September 1918; thrice mar- 
ried (emeson, one daughter); died 
J8 October 1995. 
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de Cent 


Douglas dc Gent, a successful 
escaper and escape organiser, 
had postwar careers as a diplo- 
mat and then with the Royal 
College of Nursing. - 

As a boy he wanted to be pi- 
anist but his family - his father 
was a naval surgeon -- disap. 
proved. He. enlisted in 1939 in 
the Kent Ycomamy, served as 
a gunner fa Brace m the spring 
of 1*40. and returned safety - 
without his guns through 
Dunkirk. Hewascoonnwktoel 
into the same regiment, *nd 

fought in the Western Desert, 
where he was taken prisoner. 

He nromptty jumped off the 

forty that was taking him wav, 
and almost got.thraugh to flic 
British lines before be was re- 
captured. In the large prisoner- 
of-war camps u Subnona iuid 
Bologna he played a leading 
part in several cscapc attcmpts; 
ami managed to get away frxwr 
Bologna at the last moment a? 
the Germans were taking the 
camp over fa September 1943, 

He walked south-east for 
several hundred miles through 
tbc mountains, sheltered now 
and again ty peasants; and this 
time got safety through to the 
Allien lines. One of his fellow 
escapers, a young English- 
woman who had been Interned 
by the Italians andfrad also been 
unwilling to await Germany 
captivity, he later married. 

M19, the . secret service fa 
charge of escapes and evasions, 
took him an to its staff He 
worked under Aircy Neave, 
who had made the home run 
from Cokhtz; both on securing 
intelligence by coded letters 
from prisoners of war, and cm 
arranging escape lines on the 
Continent, He was among those 
who helped to rescue Brink air- 
borne troops left in hiding af- 
ter the disastrous battler at 
Arnhem fa September 1944. 

After the war, he tracked 
down the escape lines' helpers 
on the Continent, to offer those 
he could trace some degree of 
help or recognition. This led to 
wont with British diplomatic 
missions fa Brace, Belgium and 
Denmark. As a slde&e he kept 
up his soldiering interests, 
learning to parachute, and in- 
deed rising to command 23 
SAS. During the Korean war he 
took over an inter-service or- 
canisation training the ADie* « 
forces in techniques of evasion 
and escape; for these services he 
was appointed OBE. 

Still under War Office control 
he became British militaiy at- 
tache in Laos for three years 
and then took charge of a con- 
sular mission covering a large 
island area in South-east Asia 
- the largest such mission in the 
service - which looked after 
eastern Indonesia, Portuguese 
Timor and Dutch New Guinea. 

De Cent retired from diplo- 
macy in 1963 to embark on 20 
years' work in support of the 
Royal College of Nursing, 
where he was director of press 
and public relations. He did a 
great deal to support the college 
and to improve nurses’ pay 
quite without thought about 
himself; and was active in 
other charities as well. 

He had a modest, unobtru- 
sive personality, retained a keen 
ear for musk, and developed a 
delicate palate far wine - to the 
delight of many of his visitors. 

M. HD. Foot 
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Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


BIRTHS 

RUSSELL: On 16 December, to Mancfy 
[Warafcnd-Davis] and Diet a daugh- 
ter. Eleanor Mav Alice, a aster for 
FeUx. 

DEATHS 

Saturday 16 Dccembcrl^^^^l 56. 
al home with her Canujy. Beloved 
daughter of Roaster of Confine and 
Jenny, mother of Tbeo, Anna and 
Katie, and wife of Anthony. Funeral 
service al St filler's Church. Har- 
borne, Binnincham. on Thursday 28 
December 1TO at 12 noon. Family 
Dowers only. 

DOBSON: Sir Denis William, KCB 
OBE QC peocefaB? on 15 Decem- 
ber, way much toved husband and hi- 
ther. Memorial service to be 
arranged. 

KERHEZ: Steve, died 12 December 
-1995 with .crace, serenity and digni- 
ty at home m Hanwdl. aged 40, with 
ms partner Jerome. He fined fife's last 
adventure with immense courage 
and was an inspiration to many. Bur- 
ial al the Gey of Westminster ceme- 
tay, Hanwdt Thursday 21 December 
at noon. Donations if desired to In- 
icmediaic Technology. 

Announcement* for Gazette BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES St DEATHS ( Births. 
Adoptions, Marriages, Deaths, Memo- 
rial scnfeB.Vfeddiag ansfreraariea, In 
Memoriae!) should be sent fa writing 
totbt G*a*tte Editor, The Independent, 
‘I Canada Square. Canary Wharf; Loo- 
don £14 5DL, telephoned to 0171-293 
20U or fated to 0171-293 2010, and are 
c harged at £&5B a Use (VAT extra). 
OTHER Gazette annoeoceSKats (no- 
tices, fractions. Forthcoming mar- 
riages, Mar r iages ) most he submitted 
fa writing (or faxed) and an charged 
at £10 fl line, VAT 


Birthdays 

Field Marshal Lord Br a-mall , Lord- 
Ucu tenant of Greater London, 72; 
Miss Frances Crook, director, How- 
ard League for fatal Reform. 43; Mr 
Jules Dassm, film director, 83; Li-Cdr 
Ian Fraser VC, 75; Mr Cfrdstopber 
Fry. playwright, 88; Pamela, Lady 
Hariech, journalist and producer, 6 U 
Professor Michael Harrison, Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Wblver- 
hamplon, 54; Miss Rosemary Leach, 
actress, 60: Mr Geoffrey Loftbouse 
MP, 70; Lord Mac Lean, a Senator of 
the College of Justice in Scotland, 57; 
Lord Mertyu-Rees, former Home 
Secretary, 75; Mr Mohammed AH, 
boxer. 53; Mr John Mott, fanner 
chairman, William Sindall, 69; Mr Al- 
bert Pacey, director-general. Na- 
tional Criminal Intelligence Service, 
57; Mtss Annette Page, hattermn, 63; 
Dr -Joyce Reynolds, historian, 77; Mr 
Keith Richard, guitarist, 52; Lord 
tabajsofWoldinghaiii, fanner Gal 


1856; Said (Hector Hugh Monro), 
writer, 1870; Paul Klee, painter, 
1879; Edwin Howard Armstrong, in- 
ventor of FM radio, 1890; Waiy 
Brandt, statesman, 1913; Betty 
Goble, actress. 1916. Deaths: An- 
tonio Stradivari, violin maker. 1737; 
Samuel Rogers, poet, 1855; George 
Edmund Street, architect, 1881; Sir 
John William Alcocfc, aviator, killed 


in an air crash 1919; Dorothy Leigh 
Sayers, detective story writer, 1957; 
Alexei Nikolayevich Kosygin, Russ- 
ian leader, 1980; Ben Havers, miter 
of farces, 1980; Marguerite Yource- 
nar, novelist, 1987; Sam Wanamafr- 
er, actor, director and producer, 
1993. On this day: slavery was abol- 
ished In the United States, 1865; the 
unde rg ro un d railway from Stoctwefl 
to the City of London was opened, 
1890; Le Monde was first issued 1944; 
the death penalty for murder was 
abolished in Britain, 1969. Tbday is 
the Feast Day of St Flmman, St Ga- 
tian. Saints Rufus and 7/ninni^ St 
Samihan and Si Wmebald. Tbday is 
also the First Day of CbamiJcah. 

Maccabaeans 

Sir John Bakombe, President of the 


Earl of Shrewsbury, former joint 
dewty chamoaiL Bf iitoaia Bm VKng 
Sooety,43; Mr Steven Spidbeit film 
producer and director, 48; Sir 
Christopher Stuart-White, High 
Court judge, 62; Mr Joe Wade, for- 
mer trade anion leader, 76; The Right 
Rev Roy Williamson, Bishop of 
Southwark, 63. 

Anniversaries 

BlrthE Charles Wesley, hymnist, 
17D7; Joseph Grimaldi, clown, 1779 ; 


Chanukah Dinner held yesterday 
evening at Lincoln's Ion, London 
WC2. Judge Rosajyn Higgins QCwas 
the guest of honour. Sir Ian Gains- 
ford and Professor Merton Sandier 
also spoke. 

Wills 

Sir Stephen Harold Spender of 
London NWS, the poet, left estate 
valued at £298488 net 
Mrs Maijo rieTaEp (TWAfe”) far- 
sons, of Lewes, East Susses. Che artist, 
left estate valued at £557,388, 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS - 

Prtaetn Alma**. Pumn, mead* * 'Cckfen- 
Uoa of Qnim' X CfctiMtwB. Lwkm ECZ, in 
tod of fee Maul HMA ftaxUlaa. rriMeand 
Pttow Mkfaad *Km* tfhad the (tad per- 
tan of toe totenafenal SM™ pbc 
OapppirraiUpt a Ofrnpti. Lnmfcei Wl<v 

Changing of the Guard 


The Household Cento Moon 
man U* Queen 1 . Life Good « ... 

llomilsBBnafiMthefrraen'slJanattnBEg- 
rococo ti* Q*gCT>Qmid, at 

P»W 1 L 30 HB, bud ponded ty too Sens 
Gdafdfc. 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
po rters of the All England 
Reports. 

Damages 

Birse Cnutructioii Ltd v Hsiste Ltd 
and on; CA (Noone, Both LJJ. Sir 
John May); 5 Dec 1995 
On the true construction of s 
1(1) of the GvS Liability (Con- 
tribution) Act 1978, which pro- 
vided that “any person liable in 
respect of any damage suf- 
fered by another person may re- 
cover contribution from any 
other person liable fa respect 
of the same damage”, the 
words “the same damage” 
meant damage suffered by the 
same person. 

Richard Gray QC (Fenwick EDiOtt) 

for the appdtam; Fobcrt Akenhead 
QC, Adrian WUBamson (Alasudr 
Thomson A Partners) far the 


CASE SUMMARIES 
+ 


Insolvency 

Doortar y Attune Securities Ltd; 
CAfHIrst, Peter Gibson LJJ, forties 
I J); 30 Not 1995 

Where, al a creditors’ meeting 
to approve a voluntary arrange- 
ment, the chairman “agreed” 
under r5J7(3) of the fosofeency 
Rules 1986 (SI no 1925) to put 
an es timat ed mminntm value 
on a creditor’s unliquidated 
or unascertained debt so as to 
entitle that creditor to vote at 
the meeting, he was doing no 
more than expressing his will- 
ingness to put that vafoe on the 
debt It was not necessary for 
him actually to reach an agree- 


ment as to the debt’s value with 
the creditor or anyone else. It 
would materially di mmish the 
utility of voluntary arrange- 
ments if creditors with such 
claims were free not to be 
bound by the arrangement sim- 
ply by choosing not to agree a 
minimum value which was not 
to their liking. 

.Anthony ZacaroG. (Isadore Gold- 
man) for the debtor; Amanda Tipples 
(TmkBnSpringnJl Beckenham) forthe 
creditor. 

Insurance 

Amey Properties Ud v Coruhill In- 
sunuicc piq QBD(Comm Ctjflhck- 
er J);7 Not 1995 

Where an insurance company 
wanted to defend an indemni- 
ty claim under a motor insur- 
ance policy tty relying on a 
danse in the policy which re- 
quired the vehicle to be kept in 
good repair, the insurance com- 
pany had to prove that the in- 
sured had been negfigent in the 
upkeep of the vehicle. The test 
of recklessness did not apply in 
motor insurance cases but ap- 
plied in employer liability insur- 
ance and property insurance. 
Alistair Setoff (ince A_ Co) far due 
ptabu^i Roger Ter HaorQC(Beadi- 
aoft Stanleys) far tin defendant. 

Jurisdiction 

Egon OHeradorfT v Liberia Corpn; 

QBDfCoram Ct)(Oaxte J); 1$ Nov 
1995 


. 18 December 1996 

A contract made between a 
Japanese company and a Ger- 
man company was subject to art 
3 of the Rome Convention 
1980 even though the parties 
bad not expressly agreed 
whether English or Japanese 
law was to apply because the 
plaintiff had demonstrated with 
reasonably certainty that the 
parties had intended English 
law to govern. As art 3 was sim- 
ilar to the position at common 
law a similar test could be ap- 
plied. Therefore the feet that 
the contract expressly provid- 
ed for arbitration in London, 
and was in a well-known Eng- 
lish charter party which con- 
tained standard clauses with 
well-known meanings in Eng- 
lish law, was sufficient for the 
contract to come within art 3 
and aaxjrdingly be governed by 
English law. 

Victor Lyon (WiUsan Parley A 
fV&unns) for the plaintiff: Graham 
Doming (Holman Fenwick A Wfflart ) 

for the defendant. 

Pharmacies 

R v \brkshlre Regional Health An- 
tfaoritj. Cl p Suri; e* p GttSpels; CA 
nKosselL Thorpe, Ralph Gibson 
UJ); 29 Nov 1995 
The potential effect of the re- 
location of a pharmacist’s 
premises upon the business of 
competitors providing phar- 
maceutical services in the same 
area was not something which 


a Family Health Services Au- 
thority should consider when 
deciding, under r 4(3) of the 
National Health Service (Phar- 
maceutical Services) Regula- 
tions 1992 (SI no 662), whether 
the change was a “minor relo- 
cation 9 '. The essential ques- 
tion for the committee was 
one of geography and topog- 
raphy and the feet that the re- 
location significantly affected a 
competitor did not prevent its 
being minor. 

Eidred Tabachnik QC, Jonathan 
Faker (Charles Bussed); Mce Pobin- 
san (Charles Russell) for the appli- 
cants; Jonathan Hanie QC, Judith 
Beale (David F. Chariton, Notting- 
ham) for Boats the chemists; Simon 
Hawkenvonh QC, Keith Freeman 
(IE Rarest, Harrogate) forth; health 
authority: Cherie Booth QC, Headier 
Cooper (Stephen W, Bucket Tam- 
worth) for Llavds Retail Chemists. 

Tax 

MacArthur (inspector of taxes) r 
Grcycual Estates Mayfair Ltd; CM) 
(Sir John Vlndott); 6 Nov] 995 
Yearly interest payable by a 
property company but agreed 
to be capitalised for a stated pe- 
riod was deductible from the 
company’s profits under the 
Income and Corporation Tfoc- 
es Act 1988, s 338 as a “charge 
on income”. The relief afford- 
ed by s 338, and its predeces- 
sor s 248 of the Ihxes Act 
1970, was not limited to “short 


interest" as claimed by the 
Revenue. 

Launadot Henderson QC (inland t 
Revenue Solicitor) for die CrownpL 
Andrew Park QC and Hugi McKay 
(Herbert Smith) forthe taxpayer. 

Value added tax 

Customs and Excise CommftMina- 
ers v Robert Gw-dou’l College; HL 
(Lord Keith of Kiniel, Lord Ucyd 
of Berwick. Lord NfcboUs of Birken- 
head, Lord Steyn sad Lord Hoff- 
maun); 16 Nor 1995 - 

A school, which was exempt 

of education^^^ot raalreex- 
empt self-supplies under the 
\&Jue Added lax Act 1994, sch 
10, paras 5 and 6, when it 
Started to use its sports facili- 
ties which it had developed on 
its own land, having waived 
VAT exemption with regard to 
the development The school 
used the facilities under a non- 
exclusive licence agreement 
with a company, which had also 
waived exemption, to which it 
had granted a lease of the fa- 
cilities. Under EC law, each 
transaction in the chain of sup- 
ply was to be looked at sepa- 
rately for VAT purposes to 
ascertain the value added at 
each stage. The gram of a li- 
cence to the school was a tax- 
able transaction and input tax 
could be recovered in respect 
of payment under the licence 
David Milne QC, CoBn Tte (Clyde 
A Co far Faun & n s Miariaons, EJ- 
inburghjfbrthesdkvl; DRA Emshr 
QCand James Campbell (Customs 
A Erase Sohcaor) fiddle Cmn. 
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to day 

CoBDMan 

fcoiy & Sime kicks off (he 
wwk- Tie Edinbur gh invest 

meat 'Management group 

stunned analysts 'earlier this 
year when it revealed funds 
under management had 
slumped from £3.7b to £3,lba 
m just six months. 

The company blamed its 
problems on portfolio reshuf- 
fling by US muds, the loss of 
Lloyd* s syndicate investments 
and the fall, in emer ging Raj 
Eastern markets. Observers 
wui be keen to learn whether 
it has been- able to recoup 
some, of the business lost, 
^though the picture will have 
been improved by the subse- 
quent acquisition of Gan Asset 
Managementfrom 30 per cent 
shareholder Caledonia Invest- 
ments, half-way profits are 
expected to have fallen. Tbny 
Cummings at SBC Warburg is 
going for £2. 86m, down from 
£3.1m, although he is looking 
for the interim dividend to be 
raised to 23p from 2^5p. / 
Interims: Brasway, British 


Thornton, Crest Packaging, 
Edinburgh Japan Uust, For- 
eign & Colonial Smaller, Ing- 
ham, X&S Optimum Income, 
Ivoiy & Sime, Jones & Ship- 
man, Lawrence, Moorgate Inv 
Trust, Mosaic Inv, Rotfe & 
-Nolan, Schroder Split Fund, 
Victoria Carpet, Win trust 
Finals: Aberdeen Trust, Fair- 
bairn European Smaller, 
Kunick 

AGMs:' Benchmark Group, 
Bridport-Gundiy, F&C Special 
Utilities, Ferraris Group, Ivory 
& Sime Enterprise, Kleinwort 


' tftarapte. pence 
/jaofl-^r - -: v.-, J L, 




THE WEEK AHEAD 


Second Endowment, Klein- 
wort Second Development, 
Murray Split Capital, Nursing 
Home Properties, Raine, TR 
Far East Inv Trust 
EG Ms: Amberiey Group, Re- 
gent Corp, Ugland Int’i 
Economics 

The Public Sector Borrowing 
Requirement is expected to be 
£2.8bn in November, following 
a repayment of £13bn in Oc- 
tober on the back of heavy cor- 
porate tax payments. The City 
will be watching closely to see 
if the deficit is now on track to 
meet the new higher forecast 
of £29bn for 1995/6 set out by 
the Treasury in the budget. 

TOMORROW 


[£92 ; 'JB ~SJE- 


Opinions are divided as to 
why the Howden engineering 
group has brought forward its 
interim results from January. 
The share price has fallen from 
93p to 67p in four months and 


one view is that this has 
prompted the company to 
make an early statement to 
allay concerns about current 
trading. It is, after all. barely 
five years since Howden was 
hammered by a near-disas- 
trous contract on Denmark's 
Store Baelt tunnelling project. 
Others believe that Howden is 
merely getting its interim re- 
sults out of the way before 
Christmas. Either way. analysis 
expect pressure on margins to 
have continued, delaying the 
company's plan to reach a 10 
per cent return on sales. 

The market will also be 
watching out to see if the 
recent impressive performance 
at keeping orders ahead of sales 
has been maintain ed. Fore- 
casts are for profits of £ 1 lm to 
£113m in the six months to Oc- 
tober, up from £10.6m before. 
Interims: CH Bailey, Compco 
Holdings, Henderson High- 
land Trust (Q3), Howden 
Group, Murray Smaller Mar- 


kets. Radiant Metal, Temple- 
ton Emerging Markets 
Finals: Eurotherm, First 
Choice Holiday's. Windsor 
AGMs: British Assets Trust, 
Finsbury Growth Trust, Foreign 
& Colonial Euro trust, Majcdie 
Inv, Moran Holdings, Scottish 
Value Trust, UK Estates 
EG Ms Horace Clarkson. Ock- 
ham Holdings 
Economics 

In the US. the Federal Reserve 
Open Market Committee 
meets to decide interest rates. 
Earlier in the year, the Fed 
indicated that a deal on the 
budget wouid pave the way to 
further cut in rates following 
the quarter point reduction in 
July. Wall Street speculates 
that the gathering weakness in 
the economy may lead the 
FOMC to cut rates even 
though a budget deal has been 
postponed until the New Year. 
The OECD issues iLs projec- 
tions for the industrialised 
world for Lhe next two vears. 


culling its forecast for growth 
in 19% from the 2.1 percent 
expected in June. 

WEDNESDAY 

Companies 

Interims: Abirust Preferred. 
Artesian Estates. Electric & 
General IT. M&G Second 
Dual Trust, Murray Split 
Capital 

Finals: Legal & General 
Recovery, Loades. Rodime 

AGMs: Eehlin Inc. Foreign & 
Colonial Emerging 
EGMs: RTZ. Waiiachak 
Economic? 

Provisional figures for broad 
money. M4. are expected to 
show it expanding by 0-5 per 
cent in November, bringing 
the annual rate of growth down 
from the 8.7 per cent chalked 
up in October. The Chancellor 
cited the current pace of ex- 
pansion as a reason for cutting 
interest rates by a quarter 
rather than half a per cent, so 


the markets will be looking 
keenly to see if it has peaked. 

The trade deficit with coun- 
tries outside the EU is 
expected to improve to £950m 
from the record I3bn deficit in 
October. 

THURSDAY 

Companies 

Interims: Winchester Multi- 
media 

Finals: Abirust Emerging 
Econ IT, Burndene Invs, St 
David's Inv Trust 


Monetary growth 


annual % increase h M4 



1992 93 94 95 


AGMs: Broadgate Inv Trust, 
Edinburgh Inca Thist, OEM 
EGMs: Aircus, Crabtree 
Group, Hennargi Land & 
Development. Molyneux 
Estates, Racal 
Economics 

Final figures for the economy's 
performance in the third quar- 
ter released. The market is not 
expecting further revision lo the 
growth of 0.4 per cent shown 
in the last estimates. 

The current account bal- 
ance is expected lo narrow 
from £2.4bn in the second 
quarter io£l .9bn, thanks to an 
improvement in invisibles. 

The US Bureau of 
Economic Analysis issues per- 
sonal income and consumption 
figures for October and No- 
vember. Markets expect de- 
clines from September’s 5.7 per 
cent and 5.3 per cent rates. 

FRIDAY 

Companies 

Finals: Kelsey Industries 
AGMs: Ex- Lands 
EGMs: Ex-Lands. Robert H 
Lowe. World Fluids fHldgs) 
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BP clinches £2.3bn Algerian deal 


PETER RODGERS 

Business Editor 

BP is close to announcing 
agreement on a S3Jbn (£2_3bn) 
joint venture in Algeria that 
could eventually produce as 
much gas as the company now 
delivers annually from the 
whole of the Norm Sea. 

The deal has been negotiat- 
ed with Sonati .ch, the Alger- 
ian o3 and gas company, and the 
gas produced wiil be exported 
to Spain and Portugal through 
a pipeline nearing completion 
across the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Although the BP-Sonatiach 
gas is not intended for the 
Northern European market 
and will not arrive in Spain un- 
til 2002 at the earliest, the pro- 
ject underlines Lbe scale of the 


plies into Europe as a whole, 
which has caused prices to falL 

This general market weak- 
ness has brought big difficulties 
for companies such as British 
Gas that are locked into high- 
price supply contracts. 

The initial phase of explo- 
ration and appraisal will cost 
SlOOm and be entirely funded 
by BP, which is confident that 
it win be able to exploit the large 
reserves already known to ex- 
ist in the area. 

The Company will fund two- 
thirds of the eventual $35bn bill 
for exploiting the gas, including 
a 520km pipeline costing SI bn 
across the desert to join the new 
line to Spain. 

It is understood to have 
agreed to take about 30 per cent 


of the net profits of the devel- 
opment after payment of roy- 
alties and taxes, assuming the 
deal goes abeari. 

BP is believed to have inves- 
tigated the potential security 
threat from the Islamic funda- 
mentalist unrest in Algeria but 
this has not deterred the com- 
pany from backing the project. 

Oh specialists point out that 
98 per cent of violent incidents 
have been in the far north of the 
country and the remote location 
erf the gasfields, on flat rocky ter- 
rain with 20 miles visibility, 
should make a high level of se- 
curity feasible. 

BP is thought to have drawn 
on the experience of ofl explo- 
ration security regimes in 
Colombia and Vietnam, where 
the company also has big op- 


erations. It has prepared plans 
for safeguarding its employ- 
ees, who will number about half 
the 50-strong team in the ex- 
ploration and appraisal phase. 

The gas fields are in a region 
about the size of England called 
In Salah, after the one small 
populated area it contains. The 
BF-Sonatracb licence area of 
25,000 square kilometres covers 
about 20 per cent of In Salah, 
which is in the depths of the Sa- 
hara, one of the hottest places 
oo earth, where temperatures 
regularly reach 45 degrees. 

The area has been known to 
contain large amounts of gas 
since the 1950s, with seven gas 
fields already located. But it is 
remote and the geology is 
tricky, so Algeria concentrated 
on exploiting a huge gas field 


further north at Hassi R’Mel, 
one of the biggest in the world, 
which was discovered in the 
1970s. Gas from that area is ex- 
ported by pipeline to Italy. 

The growth of markets for Al- 
gerian gas in Spain, Portugal 
and Italy led Sonatrach to look 
to In Saiah for new supplies. Al- 
geria has the world's eighth- 
largest gas reserves and 90 per 
cent of its exports are oil and 
gas. Oil specialists believe BP T s 
new technology for producing 
three-dimensional seismic im- 
ages of underground rock for- 
mations is particularly attractive 
to Sonatrach because h will al- 
low the developers to over- 
come some of the technical 
difficulties of tapping the In 
Salah fields. 

BP’s agreement is expected 
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to allow withdrawal if there is and win be sold in Europe by a 
not sufficient gas to merit joint marketing company to 
exploitation. First gas would not which BP and Sonatrach wul 
be delivered until 2002 or 2003, have 50 per cent each. 


Gloves come off 
in bust-up of 
holiday traders 


JOHN SHEPHERD 

A fierce row between Thomson 
and Thomas Cook, two of the 
best-known hi gh street names 
in holidays, may spill over into 
the courts. Thomson has already 
disconnected Thomas Cook 
from its holiday booking system. 
Without access to the comput- 
er network, Thomas Cook has 
had no choice but to remove 
Thomson’s brochures from the 
shelves across a network of 385 
shops. 

All communications between 
the two companies fefl silent a 
fortnight ago following a dis- 
agreement over how much 
commission Thomas Cook 
would earn on selling Thomson 
holidays. The two companies 
were negotiating new contracts, 
but Thomas Cook refused a 
“take-it or leave it” deadline 
which Thomson imposed. 

Thomson, which sells one in 
three of the 10 millio n overseas 
package holidays taken by the 
British public, is now consider- 
ing re-igniting a separate dis- 
pute. The wrangle concerns 
instructions given from within 
the Thomas Cook empire to 
shop managers to offer alter- 
native but higher-commission 
holidays to customers inquiring 
about certain destinations in 
Thomson brochures. 

“They are in breach of con- 
tract terms. They issued a list of 
Thomson hotels to staff to di- 
vert customers to other opera- 
tors. We are consulting our 
solicitors about damages,” said 
Paul Brett, chairman of the 
Thomson Travel Group. 

Representatives at Thomas 


Cook were reluctant to discuss 

this partic ular issue, although a 
spokeswoman admitted: “We 
have apologised for that It 
happened a while ago now.” 
The spokeswoman declined to 
go into what she called “ the nit- 
ty gritty” of the dispute. **We 
don’t want to go into details. We 
realty don't want to talk about 
what they are.” 

It has been established, how- 
ever, that the instructions to of- 
fer alternative packages to 
customers trying to book Thom- 1 
son holidays were stopped once 
the practice was uncovered. 
The identity and management 
position of the person or peo- 
ple responsible for giving the in- 
structions to shop staff is not 
being revealed by Thomas 
Cook. No one has been fired as 
a consequence. 

The dispute, even if it does 
not go to court, will financially 
hurt Thomas Cook, which has 
a 13 percent share of the over- 
seas holiday tours sold in this 
country. At least one in 10 of 
Thomas Cook’s customers 
books a Thomson holiday. 

Moreover, the Industry has 
been hard hit this year due to 
its own over-optimistic forecasts 
about bow many people would 
flock abroad in the summer. 

The scars were openly dis- 
played in last week’s an- 
nouncement of annual results 
from Airtours, the second- 
biggest operator. Profits from 
UK tour operations plunged by 
£29m to £33.4m. The “give- 
away” of holidays at below cost 
was amply highlighted by a 
crash in the operating profit per 
passenger from £18 to £9.72. 



What every well-dressed woman wants: It* s a phone, a fax, a computer- and, of course, an Internet connection. BT director Patricia Vaz unveils Hie 
first working prototype of the ‘Office on the Arm’ which combines a customised Apple Macintosh and a GSM phone Photograph: Stuart Goldstein 

Reuters warns of threat to share-dealing revolution 


JOHN EJSEN HAMMER 

Financial Editor 

Reuters, die information con- 
glomerate, has warned the 
Stock Exchange that the con- 
tinued inability to resolve ar- 
guments over new share trading 
systems could jeopardise the 
1996 date for the emitange's or- 
der-driven dealing revolution. 


Reuters, which would supply 
a large portion of the links be- 
tween the dealers and the Ex- 
change, said tiie complicated 
technology needed a dear de- 
cision or there could be no com- 
mitment to the August 
timetable pul forward by the Ex- 
change. “We won’t commit to 
a date until we can see what the 
market realty wants,” said John 


Farcell, managing director of 
Reuters UK. 

The pressure was stepped 
up as Reuters introduces today 
a capacity enabling traders to 
deal in smaller companies 
shares directly on the London 
Stock Exchange through an or- 
der-matching system. . 

This enables the Fjrr fa m gp to 
fight back against its fledgling 


rival, TTadepoint, which in Sep- 
tember opened the first alter- 
native exchange, using an 
electronic order-driven system. 
This automatically and anony- 
mously matches buy and sell or- 
ders, cutting out the 
market-making middlemen 
who have run the Stock Ex- 
change's traditional quote-dri- 
ven dealing system. 


The Slock Exchange has set 
27 August 1996 as the date for 
introducing a state-of-the-art 
order-driven capability, which 
could mean two dealing systems 
competing for the same stocks. 
But some of the Exchange’s 
most powerful members, the big 
market-making firms, are re- 
sisting this for fear that it will 
put them out of business. 


Kvaerner 
hits back 




Needham 

RUSSELL HOTTEN 4nd * •' 
MAGNUS GfHMOND , : 

Kvaerner hit back at the farmer, 
trade and industry minister 
Richard Needham after hie 
wanted that Its takeover of 
Amec might imdcrmtoe UK ex- 
ports gmvoh. 

The £3tiOm hostile bid by the 
Norwegian engineer for the ' 

UK contractor closes a! lpat to. ' 
day, with analysts out- 

come is too dose to call. 

Kvaerner said the bst-mfaTute 
intervention by the MP,wboas 
- a minister worked ctosety with 
Amec's chairman. Sir Alanfai 
Cocfcshaw, was surprising and 
unwelcome. 

In a letter In Saturday's 
Financial Tima Mr Necdhain, 
who recently became a director 
of GEC said the UK would be 
“severely disadvantaged” with- 
out companies flee Amec to win 
exports. He was particularly 
concerned about the impact 
Amec’s kss of independence 
might have on relationships 
-with countries fat the Far East. 

An Amec adviser stud Mr 
Needham had simply, pointed 
out that the company was 
workfadass. But with the bid 
finely balanced, Kvaerner. re- 
acted strongly, arguing that 
Amec’s track record in the Far 
East was not so remarkable. 

“Amec’s international oper- . 
atioaswould remain in Loaidon 
after the takeover,” said 
Kvaerner yesterday. " Wfe work 
closely with many UK compa- 
nies, including- Amec.. And 
Kvaeracr has invested £100 gq in 
the UK." ■•.■* 

The bid was left hanging in 
tire balance at the end of last 
week as Norwich Union sold its 
2j6 percent stake in Amec, leav- 
ing Kvaerner rifting on 26 per 
cant of its target Same other W 
shareholders, including MAG 
withSper cent, lined up behind 
Amec. 

The outcome will depend on 
small shareholders. Holding 
around 20 per cent of Amec* > 
and on PDFM, the fund man-'* 
agement: offshoot of Union 
Bank of Switzerland which 
holds 14, per, cent.. 

The bid has been marked by 
more than the usual degree of 
acrimony. Amec sacked its pub- 
lic relations advisers after they 
were heavily censured by the 
Takeover Panel. There has also 
been criticism of the tactics 
employed by Kvaerner in pur- 
suing the bid. M&G hit out at 
the use of a seldom-used rule 
to cut the bid timetable from 60 
days to just 21. Another insti- 
tution was critical of the dawn 
raid which netted Kvacmer’s 
original 10 per cent stake in 
Amec. 


Fidelity feces SEC inquiry after shares sell-off 


World's largest mutual fund accused of 
deliberately manipulating the market 


Grow to be the master of your 
patch and before too long the 
rabble outside - either your 
competitors or, more likely, the 
federal government - will start 
to look for ways to knock you 
down. In this country, at least, 
it is as predictable as egg-nog 
parties at Christinas and the 
hangovers that come afterwards. 

Ask BID Gates, whose Mi- 
crosoft Corporation has, in the 
last IS months, been the target 
of a slew of unfair competition 
investigations by the Justice 

must meaiftoci! Mr 
Gates is undeterred, of course, 
announcing only days ago his 
latest foray; a pair of joint ven- 
tures with NBC. 

Now it is the turn of Fldell- 
ty Investment, the Boston-based 
mutual fund, or unit trust, com- 


pany that is the biggest in the 
world. Fidelity manages an as- 
tonishing $350bn in assets and 
by some estimates is responsi- 
ble for between 5 and 7 per cent 
of all trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Suddenly, though, it has be- 
come the target of multiple 
murmurings of unethical prac- 
tices. Specifically, one of its best- 
known managers is facing 
claims that he has offered up- 
beat public appra&als of certain 
stocks while at the same time 
off-loading them from Fidelity’s 
portfolios. According to press 
reports, the allegations have 
been loud and persuasive 
enough to provoke a prelimi- 
nary investigation by the Secu- 
rities Exchange Commission. 

The focus of the attention is 
Jeffrey Vinik, the manager of 


Fidelity’s biggest fund, the Mag- 
ellan, and comments that he 
made in early November about 
Micron Technology. Theoreti- 
cally, the SEC, which has not 
publicly confirmed its investi- 
gation, could charge Mr Vinik 
with seeking to 

use Magellan’s VTE W 
clout to manip- * __LL. 

ulate the mar- F/ W 

ket to his — -i.-— i — 
fund's advan- 
tage. That would be a serious vi- 
olation of the 1934 Securities 
Exchange Act and lead to po- 
tentially severe disciplinary ac- 
tion against him and Fidelity. 

The care against him arises in 
part from comments be made 
to US News <& Wbrid Report mag- 
azine in which he argued that 
Micron's valuations were rea- 
sonable and the fundamentals 
still outstanding. This was on 6 
November (although the quote 
was published on 11 December) 
at a lime when Mr Vinik’s fund 
was running away fast from 


Micron. According to SEC fil- 
ings, Magellan had sold 1.6 
million shares of Micron in 
October. While Magellan still 
had 10.5 million Micron shares 
on 31 October, by the end of 
November its holding had 
dropped back 
FROM to lJ> million. 

VADP- The evidence 
YUxVul was compelling 
— enough to per- 

suade a pair of 
Boston investors who had 
bought Micron stock to sue Mr 
Vinik; alle ging deliberate ma- 
nipulation ofthe market. 

“When a company like 
Fidelity, that has huge market 
power, chooses to speak about 
individual stocks that h. has in- 
vested in, it has an obligation to 
speak the truth." said their 
lawyer, Glen de Valario. “Had 
my clients known Mr Vinik 
was selling, they would not 
have purchased the stock”. 

Fidelity is going all out to de- 
fend Mr Vinik. “Jeff Vinik’s in- 


terviews reflect his views and 
opinions at the time of the in- 
terview. He is an active manager 
and his views on any stock can 
change any time,” a spokesper- 
son asserted. "The suggestion 
that Jeff was manipulating the 
market was simply not true.” 

Determining the guilt or oth- 
erwise of Mr Vinik is certain to 
be difficult It is precisely be- 
cause of the enormous sway of 
his fund that Mr Vinik was al- 
ways going to be in a virtualty 
impossible position when the 
moment came to start backing 
out af hi-tech stocks - this 
year’s hot holdings - including 
out Of Micron- Even a “no-oam- 
ment” would have triggered an 
instant sell-off as investors de- 
tected a waning of enthusiasm 
for the company. 

Still, Mr Varik's prospects wfll 
not be helped by a report in Fri- 
day’s Wall Street Journal that 
Micron is not the only stock on 
which his statements may not 
have tallied with his deeds. 


The paper recalled an interview 
Mr Vinik gave to Barron 's mag- 
azine in September 1994 m 
which Mr Vutik admitted that 
he had sold half of Magellan’s 
Goodyear holdings, but added 
that he intended bolding cm to 
the rest. Filings subsequently 
showed that Magellan had sold 
off aB its Goodyear position by 
the end of that month. 

Bany Bartosh, director of the 
SEC* s investment management 
division, said* “The SEC's in- 
terest or concern would certainty 
be intensified to the extent 
there were more instances of 
questionable transactions. 01 

As Fidelity ponders the con- 
troversy, two possible morals 
may occur to it One, it should 1 
never have become so big and i 
powerful and tiros openeditsetf | 
to violent assault, or two - 
which is probably much more 
appealing - never allow your 
managers to give interviews to 
the press. 

David Usbocne 
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Dubious monetary benefit from fiscal squeeze 


KEITH SKEOCH 


'If the world continues 
with its current 
programme of fiscal- 
consolidation, this will 
continue to constrain 
the pace of economic 
activity ' 


O n6 of .die many big surprises for eco- 
Domic forecasters in 1 995 was the rapid 
Slowdown in economic activity. Three years 
mto synchronised recovery, the pace of 
growth across the world is both sluggish and 
patchy. The outlook for 1996 shows little sign 
of improvement. This is a confusing picture 
for ecwionue forecasters and policv-mafcers 
anise, for those famous “economic funda- 
{jy. 1 ” remarkably benign. The only 
olnckspot m an otherwise helpful baefc- 
^ound is the high level of budget deficits and 
the nsuig Ude of public indebtedness. Even 
Here, however, progress is being as 
many governments have put in place fiscal 
consolidation programmes aimed at reduc- 
ing their budget deficits. 

Conventional wisdom and economic the- 
ory suggest that the reward for fiscal squeeze 
is monetary ease and a fall in both short- and 
long-term interest rates. In the first instance. 
the monetary ease provides some support for 
economic activity to help offset the debili- 
tating effects of the fiscal tightening. Later, 
the monetary ease provides a stimulus as the 
impact of tiie fiscal squeeze on activity 
fades and the economy reels the benefit of 
a lower structure of interest rates. 

While the experience of the last few years 
confirms that there are up-front costs asso- 
ciated with fiscal consolidation, there is lit- 
tle evidence so far to support the view either 
that there is a monetary offset or an even- 
tual boost to growth.- WhSe some G7 inter- 


est rales have fallen, the weighted average 
is liule changed from its average in 1993. 

In order to explore further the impact of 

a fiscal squeeze on the economic outlook we 
have analysed the monetary impact of a num- 
ber of periods of successful fiscal consoli- 
dations over the last 20 years identified by 
Alesxna and Perron! in a recent study. ‘Fis- 
cal Expansions And Adjustments in OECD 
Countries* ( Economic Policy 21, October 
1995). The authors define a successful fiscal 
consolidation as a very tight fiscal stance in 
one year such that the gross debi/GDP ra- 
tio three years later is at least 5 percentage 
points of GDP lower than in the first year. 

They identify 14 successful episodes spread 
across the OECD 3rea between 1968 and 
1990. Although the examples of successful 
fiscal consolidation are geographically diverse 
and spread throughout the period, they 
should provide a decent test of whether mon- 
etary ease follows fiscal squeeze. 

Perhaps the most surprising finding is the 
rise in short-term interest rales following the 
period of fiscal consolidation. On average, 
three years after the initial tightening, short- 
term rates were 1.1 per cent higher, rather 
than the drop predicted by theory. Only four 
episodes saw a fall in short-term rates over 
three years: France in 19o9, Denmark and 
Sweden in 1984 and the UK in 1969. Bond 
yields show a tendency to fall in the first year 
as the fiscal consolidation has its initial im- 
pact but this effect fades thereafter. 


J A number of important cuncl usions follow 
from this case study, which have direct im- 
[ plication:, for the economic outlook over the 
next couple of years: 

□ Virtually all successful fiscal consolidations 
to date have taken place in a period of ro- 
bust economic growth when the economy is 
either well established in an expansionary 
phase or is dose to the top of the cycle: 

Lj Almost all consolidations have been fol- 
lowed by a slowing of economic activity rather 
than an acceleration: 

□ Historical precedent as opposed to eco- 

nomic theory gives little support to the view 
that the negative impact on economic activity 
from a successful fiscal consolidation is off- , 
set by the resulting impact on monetary pel- j 
icy. Perhaps the most extreme example is the I 
UK in the late 1980s when interest rates ■ 
moved in the opposite direction to some mas- ] 
sive swings in the Budget deficit: i 

□ The only dear-cut evidence of monetary j 
impact comes at the long end. An economy j 
would therefore have lobe particularly sen- j 
sitive to long rates, especially in real terms, 
and insensitive to the exchange rate to ben- 
efit from any sense of monetary stimulus. 

The dear-cut inference of our study is that 
if the world continues with its current pro- 
gramme of fiscal consolidation, this will con- \ 
linue to constrain the pace of economic I 
activity. Both the OECD and IMF estimate ' 
a discretionary fiscal tightening of around 0.5 ■ 
percent of GDP over the next couple of years. I 


as Europe chases the Maastricht criteria and 
the US attempts to balance its budget. 
While the risk of recession is very slight, as 
the imbalances required to create the con- 
ditions for a contraction m spending are sim- 
ply not in place, a monetary -led acceleration 
in activity looks distinctly unlikely. Recent cuts 
in rates arc a policy response to slow growth 
rather than the rewards for successful fiscal 
consolidation. 

If this recovery does proceed at a slower 
pace than the last two recoveries it will also 
help to beep inflation in check. Indeed, the 
slower pace of economic expansion may well 
help to explain why inflation has remained 
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so low and why real wages have been so sub- 
dued. This latter factor may well provide a 
silver lining in an otherwise dull and cloudy 
outlook, which secs the world economy 
growing at dose to trend for some consid- 
erable time. If real wages do remain subdued 
this will continue to facilitate a rise in the prof- 
it share of GDP, which over the very long run 
will help lift the investment rale and minimise 
the inflation damage from sustained eco- 
nomic expansion. This upswing is likely to be 
very long but it may be some time before it 
becomes very strong. 

There are also some interesting conclusions 
for specific countries. In the US. for exam- 
ple. while the current economic background 
augurs well for fiscal consolidation and a bal- 
anced budget package, medium-term success 
depends on expansion continuing, while 
shon-nm implementation suggests a slow- 
down. This conundrum suggests that the abil- 
ity of the LIS to deliver a balanced budget 
should be treated with some scepticism. 

The message from our study is boldest for 
France, where the fiscal consolidation pack- 
age seems doomed to failure on all grounds. 
The economy is not well established in the 
upswing and is very insensitive to shifts in in- 
terest rates. If the monetary response is not 
there, then growth will suffer unless, as we 
suspect, the French abandon franc fort in 1996 
and allow the exchange rate to depreciate. 

Keith Skeoch is chief economist at James 
Capri & Co. 


The taxman with his sights on a clear picture 
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A large, approachable man, 
Richard Jones does not look or 
sound like a tough regulator. 
And he is at pains to stress that 
-Ibis is not how he sees himself. 
Sitting in shirtsleeves, ini a cor- 
. ner of a rather scruffy govern- 
ment building largely decorated 
with his own moody photo- 
graphic landscapes, he presents 
the setting up of the Inland Rev- 
enue's Large Groups Office - 
which be has headed since its in- 
ception in April 1994 - as more 
of an administrative move than 
a crackdown on tax avoidance 
by big companies. 

*T underline all the time that 
this isn’t a blitz,” he says. “What 
we’re trying to do is to organ- 
ise ourselves to make sure they 
are paying the right amount of 
tax.” 

The office focuses on do- 
mestic banks and insurance 
companies and the UK branch- 
es of their overseas counter- 
parts, the Stock Exchange, 
a Uqyd’s of London and large m- 
9 dustrial concerns The idea is 
that by concentrating responsi- * 
bility for these organisations in 
one place ratherthan scatter- 
ing it amongvarious districts as 
before, businesses -are able ip .. 
forge better- and more efficient 
- working relationships with the 
Revenue. Companies see the 
advantages of being able to 
channel their concerns through 
one area; he says. 

Nevertheless, while reorgan- 
ising in this way - as Mr Jones 
puts it - creates a greater ap- 
preciation of the way that busi- 
ness does things, it also leads to 
a “better awareness of what thqy 
are doing.” Especially since his 
department is better able to see 
the bigger picture through also 
including two units that were 
previously under separate con- 
trol - the special investigations 
section, responsible- for coun- 
tering corporate tax avoidance, 
and the national PAYE audit 
group, which cbecjks on. deduc- 
ts ns madefbr employee fcy lag 
employers. Hewouid, he adds, 
be “very disappointed if it 
didn’t make hs Detier able, to 
keep up with determined 
avotdere.” 

Though tbe official fine is that 
it is too eaxiyfo tell how the unit 
is working, if is estimated to 
have helped bring in an extra 
£4bn to the Exchequer last 
year. The total recoveted by the 1 
Revenue’s compliance unit- of 
which it forms a part:-. was - : 
tt£6.1bn - equivalent to 15pon 
*the basic rate of income tax. A- 
clearer sign of how it is viewed; 


Fair but firm: That’s the motivation behind the 
Revenue veteran trying to make sure 
large companies pay the right amount of tax 


will come if a review, just com- 
pleted, of Mr Jones’s depart- 
ment leads to the approach 
being extended from the 33 dis- 
trict offices to the 37 outside 
JLondon. ' 

Far the moment, though, the 
•attention of the tax communi- 
ty is largely focused on the 
£L6bn “technical adjustment” 
that formed a significant part of 
the Large Groups Office's con- 


Displaying the fair-minded- 
ness one would expect of a man 
who has judged many compe- 
titions associated with his en- 
thusiasm for photography, he 
insists that equity is the driving 
force behind his work. 

Getting companies to pay 
the right amount of tax - “no 
more, no less” - is the key. The 
problem is that business's affairs 
can be so complicated that de- 
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Richard Jones 


tribution to the national coffers. 
Though the amount is under- 
stood to relate to several years, 
speculation is rife about who 
could have incurred IL Mr 
- JoneswflJ only say that such ad- 
justments come from locking at 
-companies’ affairs and reaching 
agreement with them. “Maybe 
there’s a genuine misunder- 
standing of the tax implica- 
tions Of something. A lot of 
!them relate to complex negoti- 
ations in difficult areas of the 
law," he says. 


riding what is the appropriate 
amount can prove diffi cult. In- 
deed, it is dealing with this 
complexity that lies behind the 
establishment of the Large 
Groups Office. 

In the past it has not been un- 
known for 15 different arms of 
the Revenue to be looking at a 
single case at one time and to 
be talking to each other “in a 
poorly co-ordinated way." The 
response is the development of 
co-ordinated casework- known 
in Revenue parlance as CCW. 



Richard Jones: bringing a business approach to both 
'compliance and customer service Photograph: Edward Webb 


Under this, the individual dis- 
trict forms a strategy for look- 
ing at a case and calls on 
specialist skills in such areas as 
pension schemes, profit-related 
pay and transfer pricing as re- 

3 Lured. “We’re bringing a much 
earer business approach into 
the way we deal with compli- 
ance and customer service.” 
says Mr Jones. While pooling of 
information may help with the 
detection of avoidance schemes, 
it can also lead to the detection 
of “red herrings’’ and so rule out 
further investigations. 

Efficiency is also another im- 
portant driver, because of the 
tighi spending controls with 
which senior managers in both 
private and public sector have 
become familiar. Though he wfll 
not say how much is available 
to him, he points out that the 
establishment of the unit did not 
lead to any increase in funds and 
that he must bid for his oper- 
ating budget next year. 

Although he has previously 
been a regional controller, this 
40-year veteran of the Rev- 
enue confesses that he did not 
really know what he was getting 
into when he first took on a po- 
sition that puts him just a few 
rungs below the chairman of the 
Inland Revenue Board. Like 
most of the 450 people under 
him, he is a career tax inspec- 
tor. Now a grandfather, he 
joined the organisation at 19 
and after passing his exams 
gained experience in various re- 
gional offices. 

It is only in the past nine 
months that he has “got a han- 
dle on how best to deal with 
these matters.” be says. After ah, 
it is not as if the Large Groups 
Office is a lone innovation- It 
forms part of a fundamental 
change in the Revenue's culture 
that Mr Jones characterises as 
becoming “not more profes- 
sional, more businesslike.” 

Pay and File is being intro- 
duced as the first step towards 
a corporate version of the self- 
assessment system about to 
start for in dividual taxpayers. A 
plan to simplify the tax system 
was published last weelc And 
there is a generally more com- 
mercial attitude abroad. He 
hopes that the changes help the 
Revenue meet business’s needs, 
but is probably hindered by 
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NatWest close to US^selNrff 

NaiWest Group is this week expected to complete the sale of its 
US retail banking arm, Bancorp, for about £2bn-plus. Fleet 
FmanriaL the New England bank; 33ank of New York, and First 
Fidelity ireamong the likely buyers. ^ NatWest is ending its posi- 
tfon as a small retail player in the US, switching the resources 
. insteadmto building up its investment banking activities in-New 
Yodc. ,- ^ ... 

First ‘wise woman' tipped for panel 

AnarmoancementofKennetii Clarke’s new panel of “wise mea” 
may be brought forward to this week*wilhKate Barker; tbeCBrs 
ecOTOtmsTsmwglv tipped to become a. “wise wpma^Others 
on theshortlist include Bridget RmcwcB of Busmess SMtegtes. 

and Penelope Rowlatt of NationaLEcononnc Research- Tbepan- 
elwas.duetobe announced mJanuaiy, bulthe'freaauy Said yes- 
terd^it inay now be this week- 

£^m fees for C&L ; 

Coonere&Lvbrand Internationalfee income for the year loSep^ 

SSo'rose S per cent to S6Jbn (£4;lbn)- The biggest rise was 
for homan resOTU^wn^ «p 22j>er cent Aikht work grew 10 
per cenLand management consuftan^ rose 15 per cenL 

Mami^ringpay stands® 

Manufacturing pay awards averaged 3.6 per. rent in the three 

toter igoAr Ty. fiwir eswere backed op by Income Data Services, 

whose leportoiittoday ay 5 e 6 ™” 1 W “P belween 

3Jand4percent. 


Wall Street looks for 
cut in fed funds rate 


RAUL WALLACE 

Economics Editor 

Wall Street is betting on a cut 
in US interest rates as early as 
tomorrow, when the key open 
market committee of the Fed- 
eral Reserve meets. A cut of a 
quarter point is expected in tbe 
federal funds rate, bringing it 
down to 5-5 per cent. 

Donald Straszheim, chief 
economist at Merrill Lynch, is 
predicting that this cut will be 
followed by two further reduc- 
tions, takin g the fed funds rate 
down to 5 per cent by spring 
next year. A cut of over a quar- 
ter point is currently priced 
into tbe market for three-month 
Treasuries. ' 

Fears that the economy is 
weakenmg are thought Beefy to 
prompt theRd to act. The most 
recent economic figures have 
pointed to a slowing economy 
and an absence of any infla- 
tionary threat. 

Ten days ago, the employ- 
ment report, a key barometer 
of the state of the economy, 
showed only modest growth m 


non-farm payrolls. The month- 
ly increase over October and 
November of about 100.000 
was under half the growth 
shown last year when the econ- 
omy was expanding fast . A fur- 
ther sign of increasing slack in 
the economy was a fall in the av- 
erage weekly hours worked - a 
good proxy for GDP growth. 

There has also been a sharp 
decline in the sales of new 
homes, which had helped bol- 
ster the economy following the 
decline in mortgage rates over 
the summer. In October, they 
fell to their lowest level since 
May. 

Industrial production has 
been flat since August, bringing 
the annual rate of increase down 
to under 2 per cent compared 
with over 6 per cent at the be- 
ginning of the year. Retail sales, 
too, have been subdued. 

' The inflationary background 
should present few problems to 
the US central bank- Although 
wholesale prices jumped unex- 
pectedly in November, pres- 
sures further down the pipeline 
have eased sharply. 


the fact that only a handful of 
inspectors have direct experi- 
ence of the companies they are 
looking into. 

While movement between 
the private and public sectors 
has been actively encouraged 
for some time, few lax special- 
ists from accountancy firms or 
commerce have joined the Rev- 
enue. By r comparison, the lead- 
ing Anns are frill of former 


inspectors able to give their new 
colleagues fresh updates on 
the methods of operation. 

But Mr Jones appears un- 
fazed. Though he feels 
that pressure to bring in people 
from outside might increase 
the number of people with ex- 
ternal experience, he currently 
relies on the closer contacts be- 
ing forged with business. 

A full-scale survey aimed at 


discovering reaction to the new 
system is being planned for 
next year. But there have been 
surprisingly few complaints, he 
says. 

“Companies themselves ap- 
preciate it and the profession- 
als like the more co-ordinated 
approach,” he 3dds. pointing 
out that they are particularly 
drawn to the fact that there is 
a special individual to whom 


they can complain: him. In ad- 
dition, he feels that his own staff 
enjoy being able to take an over- 
all look at the organisations for 
which they are responsible. As 
for himself he does not have the 
time that he would like to visit 
the Devon of his roots - and the 
pictures that adorn his office 
walls -but he is convinced that 
this is “a job that's worth doing.” 
Roger Trapp 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 

AT HOME 

AND 

ABROAD 

E ach year the University 
of Nottingham sets itself 
clear objectives in a number 
of different fields. The sum of 
these individual ambitions 
add up ro a strategic aim. 

This is to sustain the 
University 's acknowledged 
position in the leading group 
of research universities in the 
United Kingdom while at the 
same time providing a 
teaching and learning 
environment which is second 


Nottingham seeks to 
contribute to scholarship, 
understanding, invention, 
innovation and to promote 
economic partnership with 

the public and private sectors. 


Every year, in December, 
the University publishes its 
Annual Report. It allows us 
to examine the extent to 
which we have succeeded 
in achieving our aim, to 
explain our policies and to 
demonstrate the lessons we 
have learnt from 
experience. 

It also provides an 
opportunity' to examine the 
impact Nottingham has 
had nationally, 
internationally and, just 
around the corner, in onr 
own local community. 


E 


REGIONALLY, the 
University’s impact 
is diverse; it injected 
A, some £200 million 
into tbe local economy in 
1994-95, is one of the largest 
employers in Nottingham, and 
the staff of its Medical Faculty 
provide much of the 
consultant medical can in 
the City. 

Its new £5 milli on Arts Centre 
attracted greatly increased 
audiences for visual and 
performing arts and more 
than 12,000 people 
participated in its Adnlt 
Education courses. 


E 


NATIONALLY, 
research awards rose 
by a remarkable 22% 
v to a new high of £40 
million. Independent statistics 
showed Nottingham to be the 
most sought-after UK university 
in terms of student applications 
- 17 - for each available place. In 
the teaching quality assessment 
exercise Nottingham returned 
one of the highest proportions 
of departments earning top 
grad es . 


E 


INTERNATIONALLY, 
Nottingham made 
great progress towards 
A, bringing to fruition 
exciting development schemes 
in Thailand and Malaysia, in 
co-operation with home 
governments and tbe private 
sector. 

In the fields of research and 
teaching, in economic, social 
and cultural life, we believe our 
staff and students made great 
progress in 1994-95. 

If yon would like to read about 
onr activities in more detail, ask 
for a copy of the Annual Report. 
It is available from the Public 
Affairs and Information Office 
Telephone: 0115 951 5765 
Fax: 0115 951 5733 
Electronic mail: 

Signy. Johnson (S'nottiiigham -ac.uk 



The University of Nottingham. University Pakk. Nottingham NG7 2RD 
Public Affairs and Information Office. Tel: 0115 951 5765 Fax: 0115 951 5733 
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Countdown to Christmas: Small retailers are losing out to out-of-town stores in battle for consume rs’ cash 

Cautious 


shoppers 


seek value 


for money 


GLENDA COOPER 


Shops are having an austere 
“value for money" Christmas, 
with manufacturers and retail- 
ers facing a tough battle to per- 
suade Britain's consumers to 
part with their money. 

Electronic goods manufac- 
turers are offering customers up 
to £1,000 free software to tempt 
people to buy their brand, and 
mobile phone companies have 
abandoned gimmicks in favour 
of money-back offers and low 
call charges in their advertising 
campaigns. 

According to the British Re- 
tail Consortium, “people are 
giving useful presents this year, 
rather than throw-away gifts". 
A spokeswoman said: “They are 
also buying things that are not 
overly expensive. And if they 
spend more money it's only be- 


cause they perceive it as being 
better value rather than being 


better value rather than being 
lavish.” 

Consumers are going for the 
best possible choice which 
means while big stores and out- 
of-centre shopping centres 
prosper, small retailers are los- 
ing ouL The Metrocentrc in 
Gateshead, which has 340 out- 
lets, is attracting about 750.000 
visitors compared to the usual 
600,000, and the Lakeside shop- 
ping centre in Essex has seen 
visitor numbers rise 10 percent 
-to 650,000. 

SaQy Collinson, of the Oxford 
Street Traders’ Association, 
said that the big stores in Ox- 
ford Street were doing well. Sel- 
fridges* sales were up more 
than 10 percent and shops such 
as John Lewis, Debenhams and 
Maries & Spencer had sales up 
nearly that hi gh . 

“We put it down to the fact 
that the tourist trade now lasts 
12 months a year." said Ms 
Collinson. “The pound is fair- 


ly weak and so we’re doing quite 
weD with the foreign travellers 
we attract." 

But Chris GreenalL head of 
policy at the British Chamber 
of Commerce, warned that 
smaller retailers could find 
themselves squeezed out. “For 
small retailers the times are very 
hard. I think it's difficult because 
they don’t have the diversity. 
People are willing to drive for 
two hours to an out-of-town 
shopping centre because they 
want the choice. It's not a price 
thing, 7 * he said. 

Computers are “the Christ- 
masgift this year", according to 
John Q are, chief executive of 
Dixons. The number of PCs has 
grow n by 15 to 20 per cent over 
the last three years and for those 
sold for home use the percent- 
age is even high er. It is a fierce- 
ly competitive market though, 
with most purchases costing 
over £1,000. 

This week - the peak week 
for sales - Dixons expect to sell 
10.000 personal computers. 
“There have been high sales 
throughout the year since the 
launch of Windows 1995 in Au- 
gust,” Mr Clare said 

The one that has proved the 
greatest giveaway is Packard 
Bell’s 901S Multimedia priced 
at £1,199 including VA£ whose 
free software, Mr Clare said, 
was valued at about £1,000. 

“It’s not unknown to give out 
software with a computer but 
this amount is the most 1 think 
that has been packaged with a 
PC” he said. The package in- 
cludes educational programs 
to teach Spanish and French, 
and reference programs, in- 
cluding encyclopaedias to en- 
courage parents with young 
children. 

But the toughest war con- 
tinues to be waged between the 
computer games giants Sony 
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Software bonanza: Computers are the Christmas grtf. Dixons expects taseft £0,000 personal computers this week 
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and Sega. Sony claims it will sell 
130,000 Playstations - its new 
generation 32-bit system cost- 
ing £299 before Qmstmas. 

“We’ve beaten Sega and Nin- 
tendo to become the market 
leaders,” said Simon Jobling, 
head of marketing. “Ws’re 
oulselling them three to one and 
we now dominate the market in 


a unique way. 

Sega officials, however, are 
not ready to surrender. They 
claim that they will sell 80,000 
to 85,000 units and remain 
sceptical about Sony’s predic- 


tion. “They may well say that 
about theirs but we couldn’t pos- 
sibly comment,” said Jeremy 
Crisp, product group m anager 

Kingdom alone a^dthe 
both companies B&^gendira£jr 
advertising is pheSjlgenaL Sboy 
has put aside £2(Kre?er an la- 
month periocC installing 
Playstations in places like the 
trendy Ministry of Sound night- 
club, south London, and the 
Pleasure Beach, Blackpool. 
Sega, which is spending £5m. 


claims to be more “creative” in 
its advertis ing, by organising 
events such as projecting images 
of John Major and John Red- 
wood as Virtual Fighters on the 
House of Commons. 

Butane area that seems to 
have escaped the austere at- 
mospheres the hamper trade. 
Harrods has sold 60,000 ham- 
pers to date - an increase of 25 
per cent an last year. It has even 
shifted 150 of the Supreme 
hampers, which at £1.000 in- 
clude a magnum of vintage 
champagne. Beluga caviar. 


smoked salmon and Belgian 
chocolates. Fbrtnum and Mason 
would not reveal its percentage 
rise, but expects to sell 80J300 
hampers - costing up to £1,000 
before Christmas. 

Finally, one traditional bat- 
tle remains - that of the Christ- 
mas No 1 single, which been 
won in the past by Cliff Richard. 
Slade and East 17. ■ 

This year, Michael Jackson 
seems to have fo ugh t off the 
Beatles' new single “Free As A 
Bird” to keep the top slot this 
week with “Earth Song”. 


' But the multi-millionaire su- 
perstar feces his strongest chat 
tenge, not from the Bra Four or 
another supergroup, but a 13- 
strong combo whose record 
was first played on Radio 1 as 
a joke. 

Mike Flower s Pops will re- 
lease an “easy listening” verson 
of the Oasis hit “Wonderwall” 
today. 

Their record company, Lon- 
don Records, Haim that with 
270,000 singles pre- 
ordered the group may well 
overtake the mighty Jackson. 
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/ meed to 
COMMUNICATE. 
-I need NEC. 


A few yean ago, NEC unveiled one 
of the world's first modular notebook 



computers. 




Its hard drive and RAM were easily 
upgradeable and, by simply swopping die 
floppy disk drive for a second batte ry , 
overall battery life could be doubled Now 
dm innovation is taken even further by 
Versa 4000 and its incredible VersaBay n. 
the sloe that has changed the face of 
notebook modularity. 

Hie faufitr^n CD-ROM drive it usually 


houses can quickly and easily be 
for a second battery to give over 10 
battery life. Or for a second hard disk 
to produce over 2.0GB of n on p. Or 
the floppy disk drive dut cooks as lUamU 
Most important of all, with VessaBqc 
therrt no need no open up your Ifeu 
make these ch a n g ri so its major 
are always protected. 




Vena 4000. The notebook tbac 


to your needs. For more inform at ion oq 

amaring Vena 4000. phone 0345 300 
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ACROSS 

7 Plausible American added 

to fake copies (8) 

9 The European regular 
team? (6) 

10 The responsibility's ours (4) 

11 Struggled with crude metal 
racket 1 . 10 ) 

12 Admiral misused lens? No? 
( 6 ) 

14 Repeatedly uses note to in- 
troduce series of songs (S) 

15 Cut -including pages sen- 
sational feature (6) 


17 Trouble is restricting 

Northern beau (6) 

20 Scarify boiling hot lobstei? 

22 Only in name (6) 

23 Partygoers might sample 
these crushed crackers (10) 

24 Some of the ready kept in 
the bank (4) 

25 American Indian's a visitor 
to uncle? (6) 

26 Squeezing aoe held by Ed- 
ward? Yes, with another 
card (8) 


13 Charge nuns wrongly 

(about pound) for cakes 

( 55 ) 

16 Twisted, making turn in ve- 
tride(8) 

18 Suffering? It’s catching! (8) 

19 Submerged about hour, 
then withdrawn (6) 

21 Study anew before entering 
right plug (6) 

22 Jack pares rough quartt (6) 
24 Board's to act, introducing 

commercial (4) 
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